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ATHLETIC  AWARDS 

BY  THOMAS  BRENNAN 


TO  perform  best  its  function  a col- 
lege should  look  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  mental  man.  It  is  only  in  this 
manner  that  it  can  accomplish  its  ob- 
ject which  has  been  well  defined  as 
“the  creation  of  a well  rounded  person- 
ality.” In  recent  years  educators  have 
come  to  realize  the  importance  of  ath- 
letics in  the  collegiate  curriculum. 
More  and  more  stress  has  been  placed 
upon  physical  education  so  that,  at 
present,  the  institution 
of  inter  - class  and 
intra-mural  contests  is 
being  fostered  to  pro- 
vide every  student 
with  its  benefits. 

The  modern  colle- 
gian, with  his  veneer 
of  nonchalance  and  in- 
difference, will  not  engage  in  any  stren- 
uous activity  on  the  grounds  that  it 
will  aid  his  development.  Some  tan- 
gible reward  possessing  a concomitant 
personal  glory  must  be  offered  to  in- 
sure participiation  by  a majority.  As 
a result  we  have  the  multifarious 
bronze,  silver,  and  gold  medals,  num- 
erals, and  major  and  minor  letters. 
They  become  no  more  than  lure  to  at- 
tract the  man  who  values  his  disinter- 
estedness. To  those  who  indulge  in  a 
sport  because  of  their  interest  in  it 
they  are  an  unnecessary  adjunct.  In 
the  future  perhaps,  when  the  all-too- 


gradual  evolution  has  reached  a more 
advanced  stage,  awards  may  be  abol- 
ished. The  attraction  will  be  the  game 
itself  with  no  thought  of  reward.  This, 
however,  is  distant  and  our  thoughts 
must  concern  the  present  condition. 

Intercollegiate  sports,  although  their 
dominance  has  been  seriously  threat- 
ened by  intra-mural  contests — an  indi- 
cation of  the  evolution  — maintain 
their  superior  position  in  student  ath- 
letics. The  problem  of  determining 
the  award  to  be  offer- 
ed to  the  athletic  rep- 
resentatives of  a col- 
lege is  one  which  has 
evoked  the  best  ef- 
forts of  many  sports- 
men. The  solutions 
offered  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  many  of 
the  outstanding  universities  but  are  still 
considered  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
element  of  justice  and  fixed  rules  have 
always  been  difficult  to  combine.  To 
properly  apportion  the  awards  among 
the  most  worthy  men  and  among  the 
most  deserving  teams  has  been  a de- 
cidedly onerous  task. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
Lehigh  men  that  its  system  is  anti- 
quated and  inadequate.  The  predica- 
tion of  the  award  upon  the  amount  of 
participation  or  the  number  of  points 
acquired  is  not  just  to  the  team  as  a 
whole.  Its  glaring  weakness  is  its  dis- 


The  author  of  this  article  points  out 
the  disadvantages  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  athletic  awards  at  Lehigh  and 
of  the  three  proposed  remedies.  He 
combines  the  corrective  measures  of 
the  three  proposals  in  a plan  which 
would,  in  his  estimation,  prove  prac- 
tical and  satisfactory. 
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regard  of  the  worthiness  of  the  reci- 
pient group.  The  awards  are  given 
without  weighing  the  ability  it  has 
displayed.  A team  may  be  and  is  re- 
warded if  it  wins  very  few  or  none 
of  its  contests  with  exactly  the  same 
prize  given  to  one  which  has  triumphed 
over  all  its  opponents.  This  is  funda- 
mentally unfair.  A proper  adjust- 
ment will  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  percentage  of  victories  a team 
achieves. 

Another  defect  inherent  in  the  pres- 
ent system  is  the  lack  of  interest  shown 
by  the  man  who  has  “made”his  letter. 
Many  coaches  find  it  very  noticeable  in 
their  ranks.  Once  assured  of  his  goal, 
a player  whose  only  motive  is  the  at- 
tainment of  the  award  is  prone  to  be 
less  anxious  in  aiding  the  team’s  de- 
velopment. He  breaks  stride  and  tends 
to  settle  into  a state  of  lassitude.  There 
is  nothing  more  conducive  to  breaking 
the  morale  of  a team  than  to  have  one 
or  more  in  its  midst  who  “doesn’t 
care”  about  future  combats.  For  the 
benefit  of  all  sports  this  weakness  must 
be  eliminated.  The  certainty  of  re- 
ward should  be  postponed  as  long  as 
possible. 

The  granting  of  “service”  letters 
should  either  be  abolished  or  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  coach.  It  be- 
stows the  granting  power  which  is,  in 
most  cases  unwanted,  upon  a man 
whose  main  duty  is  to  develop  and  train 
a winning  combination.  It  allows  the 
practice  of  an  unavoidable  favoritism 
which  deserves  no  place  in  measuring 
a man’s  worth.  The  possibility  of  abuse 
is  very  imminent  as  was  evinced  by  the 
action  taken  last  fall.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  these  letters  to  be  given  to  any 
men  other  than  seniors,  who  have  ex- 
hibited faithful  diligence.  Any  sys- 
tem that  is  adopted  should  have  the 
circumstance  under  which  a man  re- 
ceives such  an  award  carefully  de- 


fined. 

Class  numerals  have  been  reduced 
to  such  insignificance  that  their  own- 
ers are  no  longer  proud  to  wear  them. 
By  allowing  them  to  be  given  rather 
indiscriminately,  the  current  plan  has 
depreciated  their  value  markedly.  It 
is  a grave  injustice  to  grant  the  same 
reward  to  a man  who  engages  in 
Founder’s  Day  sports  as  is  offered  to 
a consistent  participant  in  freshman  in- 
tercollegiate contests.  The  inclusion  of 
six  or  eight  assistant  managers  in  the 
award  does  much  to  aggravate  the  sit- 
uation. In  most  other  colleges  it  is 
an  honor  to  possess  numerals.  The 
cheapening  process  which  has  been 
prevalent  at  Lehigh  should  be  eradi- 
cated. 

A new  method  of  determining  awards, 
then,  should  embody  these  four  points; 
namely,  a consideration  of  the  team’s 
ability,  a postponement  of  assurance, 
the  establishment  of  an  unbiased  coun- 
cil to  grant  “service”  letters  to  sen- 
iors, and  a more  careful  bestowal  of 
numerals.  An  important  thought, 
however,  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
discussion  of  a new  system.  Many 
followers  of  sports  have  felt  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  between  ma- 
jor and  minor  sports.  It  is  their  con- 
tention that  there  is  no  real  basis  for 
drawing  a line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two.  The'  major  sport  adherents, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  tradi- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  competition,  the 
intensity  of  the  training,  and  the 
amount  of  public  interest  are  the  crit- 
eria which  warrant  their  differentia- 
tion. Of  the  four  considerations,  the 
first  carries  greatest  weight  at  Lehigh. 
There  probably  should  be  added  a pre- 
judice which  has  arisen.  Neither  of 
these  is  a real  argument  but  their  ex- 
istence nevertheless  can  not  be  denied. 

From  a broad  viewpoint,  the  remain- 
ing three  can  be  reduced  to  mere  ex- 
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cuses  set  up  to  support  the  prejudice. 
The  nature  of  the  competition,  when 
subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny  defeats  its 
purpose.  The  similarity  which  exists 
in  this  respect  between  basketball,  soc- 
cer, and  football  would  tend  to  elevate 
the  two  former  to  the  realm  of  majors 
rather  than  to  account  for  their  con- 
tinuance as  minors.  All  three  are  de- 
pendent upon  team  play  for  success. 
A like  resemblance  is  evident  in  the 
case  of  wrestling  and  boxing  which 
is  not  even  recognized  as  a sport.  The 
intensity  of  the  training  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  sport  does  not  present  a 
true  criterion  for  comparative  ranking. 
Baseball  requires  less  than  soccer,  bas- 
ketball, track,  or  cross-country.  Wrestl- 
ing is  not  as  exacting  in  its  demands 
as  either  of  these  four. 

Insofar  as  the  amount  of  public  in- 
terest is  concerned,  one  need  only  com- 
pare the  attendance  at  a lacrosse  match 
with  that  at  a basketball  game  to  re- 
alize the  speciousness  of  this  argument. 
In  actual  application,  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  this  is  not  a fair  standard  of 
comparison.  The  public  is  attracted 
by  the  sport  which  performs  the  best. 
Inasmuch  as  the  major  letter  will  draw 
the  better  athletes,  it  may  be  an  in- 
direct cause  of  large  attendances.  The 
effects  of  a major  letter  are  far-reach- 
ing. An  athlete  fitted  for  competition  in 
lacrosse  but  more  interested  and  more 
capable  in  track  is  often  swayed  by 
the  hope  of  greater  reward  held  out  by 
the  former.  This  results  in  a weak- 
ened team  especially  in  such  field  events 
as  the  javelin,  the  discus,  and  the  shot- 
put.  After  carefully  considering  the 
reasons  advanced  by  both  sides,  one 
can  not  help  but  feel  that  a distinction 
is  unjust  and  even  harmful. 

Three  plans  have  been  proposed  to 
supplant  the  existent  system.  The 
first  of  these,  and  the  one  which  pre- 
cipitated the  discussion,  was  com- 


pounded by  W.  B.  Billmeyer.  He  sug- 
gested that  for  each  contest  that  a 
team  won  it  should  be  given  a certain 
number  of  major  letters.  Any  mem- 
ber who  broke  a record  or  gained  a 
championship  would  be  similarly  re- 
warded. Minor  letters  would  be  granted 
to  those  who  had  earned  the  right  to 
receive  an  award  but  were  not  in- 
cluded in  either  of  these  two  groups. 
Only  the  captains  would  receive  white 
sweaters,  the  others  should  be  brown. 
Manager’s  letters  would  be  distin- 
guished in  some  way,  either  by  making 
them  script,  by  inserting  a small  “M,” 
or  by  any  like  discriminating  feature. 

The  acceptance  of  this  plan  would  in- 
troduce many  new  problems.  The  ele- 
ment of  favoritism  would  be  augmented 
when  the  necessity  arose  of  determin- 
ing who  .should  receive  the  major  let- 
ters won  by  the  team.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  might  tend  to  arouse  a desire 
for  competition  with  teams  which 
could  be  easily  defeated.  This  would 
place  unwarranted  authority  in  the 
manager’s  hands  and  might  result  in  a 
lack  of  interest  in  the  sport.  Then, 
also,  it  would  be  very  possible  for  a 
team  to  earn  more  letters  than  it  had 
members.  The  distinguishing  symbol 
for  managers  would  be  detrimental. 
The  candidates  for  manager  are  mo- 
tivated mainly  by  their  desire  for  a 
letter.  To  make  it  different  would 
cheapen  it  and  thus  weaken  the  compe- 
tition displayed.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
main  disadvantages  of  the  plan  is  its 
improper  use  of  the  minor  letter. 

Austy  Tate  wras  the  proponent  of  the 
second  plan.  Although  it  was  compiled 
to  apply  to  football,  it  could  be  adapt- 
ed to  other  sports.  He  does  not  pro- 
pose to  change  the  ranking  of  major 
and  minor  nor  the  type  of  award  pre- 
sented to  captains  or  managers.  In  his 
estimation,  only  the  men  who  play  fif- 
teen minutes  in  the  Lafayette  game 
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are  worthy  of  a letter.  By  this  method 
he  hopes  to  keep  every  man  vitally  in- 
terested until  the  very  end  of  the  sea- 
son. No  “service”  letters  should  be 
awarded.  It  is  his  belief  that  a coach 
should  not  have  the  power  to  recom- 
mend a man  for  such  an  award  and  his 
remedy  is  abolishment.  If  a player 
should  be  injured  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  could  not  participate  against 
Lafayette  he  would  receive  a letter 
only  if  he  had  played  in  half  of  the 
sum  of  the  season’s  quarters.  How- 
ever, no  member  of  any  team  under 
any  circumstances  should  be  rewarded 
if  it  lost  more  than  half  its  games. 

Several  disadvantages  are  inherent 
in  Austy’s  plan.  If  a team  should  lose 
more  than  half  its  games,  the  interest 
of  its  members  would  immediately  sub- 
side. The  hope  of  a letter  gone,  some 
players  would  have  no  reason  for  fur- 
ther effort.  The  removal  of  service  let- 
ters would  be  harmful.  The  men  who 
had  appeared  regularly  at  practices  in 
expectation  of  only  this  reward  would 
be  missing.  Furthermore,  the  distinc- 
tion between  major  and  minor  sports 
would  still  exist. 

The  third  proposal  was  formulated 
by  John  M.  Blackmar.  He  contends 
that  a man  is  an  athlete  if  he  is  the 
member  of  a team,  regardless  of  the 
sport  he  chooses.  This  is  his  basis  for 
obliterating  the  competitive  ranking. 
According  to  Blackmar’s  plan  there 
should  be  a maximum  number  of  maj- 
or letters  granted  to  each  sport.  These 
would  be  given  only  if  the  team  proved 
itself  a creditable  representative.  To 
do  this  it  must  not  lose  more  than  half 
its  games.  Minor  letters  would  be 
granted  to  those  who  had  participated 
most  often  but  were  not  included  among 
the  winners  of  the  large  “L.”  The 


captain  and  the  manager  would  receive 
the  same  reward  as  the  team.  Service 
letters  should  be  given  to  seniors  only. 

The  main  objection  to  this  plan  is 
similar  to  the  one  found  in  the  first 
proposal.  Difficulty  would  arise  in  de- 
termining who  should  receive  the  maj- 
or awards.  The  most  valuable  men 
could  not  be  ascertained  by  any  fixed 
rule  and  any  choice  by  an  individual 
would  be  liable  to  abuse.  The  task  of 
properly  apportioning  the  amount  of 
large  letters  to  each  team  would  also 
be  a hindrance  to  its  practicability. 

A system  which  would  apply  to  all 
sports  and  fulfill  the  requisites  for  a 
satisfactory  method  of  award  can  be 
evolved  by  combining  the  best  features 
of  the  three  propositions.  In  the  light 
of  the  testimony  presented,  it  would 
seem  right  to  place  all  intercollegiate 
athletics  on  an  equal  plane.  Major  let- 
ters should  be  awarded  to  every  mem- 
ber of  a team  which  has  lost  not  more 
than  half  its  matches.  A man  is  to 
be  classified  as  the  member  of  a team 
if  he  engages  in  the  most  important 
contest  for  a substantial  length  of  time 
or  if  he  acquires  a certain  number  of 
points  during  the  season.  The  latter 
part  of  this  definition  would  apply  to 
the  sports  which  are  not  based  on 
team  play;  such  as,  swimming,  track, 
wrestling,  and  tennis.  The  captain  and 
the  manager  would  be  granted  the 
same  reward  that  the  team  received. 
All  seniors  who  had  worked  faithfully 
for  four  years  might  petition  a coun- 
cil of  three  faculty  men,  who  were  con- 
nected in  no  way  with  athletics  to  be 
included  in  the  award.  The  incorpor- 
ation of  a more  rigid  ruling  to  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  numerals  would 
make  this  plan  practical  and  satisfac- 
tory. 
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COLLEGE  LECTURES 

BY  DUDLEY  L.  HARLEY 


I KNEW  him  slightly.  We  had  suf- 
fered together  during  a weekly 
ethics  lecture  last  semester.  And 
as  the  crowd  rushed  from  the  chapel 
that  Thursday  afternoon,  I found  him 
at  my  side.  “Hello,”  he  grinned,  “ter- 
rific, wasn’t  it?” 

“Impossible,”  I assented.  “And  have 
you  any  idea  what  it  was  all  about?” 
“Not  the  slightest,” 
he  admitted  cheerful- 
ly. “I  completely  for- 
got about  it  this  morn- 
ing and  didn’t  bring 
a thing  to  read.  For- 
tunately I was  able  to 
pick  up  a Saturday 
Evening  Post  at  the 
doorway.  Can’t  say 
that  I care  particular- 
ly for  P.  G.  Wode- 
house;  but  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a droning  orator  he 
goes  down  rather  well.  Really,  though, 
I was  lucky  to  get  anything.  It  was 
the  boy’s  last  copy.  These  magazine- 
selling chappies  equip  themselves  with 
almost  the  economy  of  our  supply  bu- 
reau. Did  you  see  the  martyred  look 
on  the  faces  of  the  poor  fellows  who 
had  nothing  but  their  texts  to  read?” 
“It  would,”  I opined,  “be  a humane 
act  if  the  administration  would  place 
copies  of  the  current  issue  of  Amazing 
Stories  in  the  hymn-book  racks  on  lec- 
ture days.” 

“Good  Lord,  no!”  he  said,  as  he  stuf- 
fed the  Post  into  an  ash-can  and  we 
turned  down  Packer  Avenue.  “I 


couldn’t  think  of  letting  the  faculty 
choose  my  reading  matter,  especially  for 
so  particular  an  affair  as  a lecture.  It 
has  no  discrimination.  I dare  say  you 
never  realized  that  to  pick  the  proper 
book  for  each  lecture  is  really  an  art.” 
I hadn’t.  “Of  course  it’s  something  of 
a handicap  when  one  has  never  heard 
of  the  speaker;  but  I usually  study  the 
announcements  before- 
hand ; and  they  pre- 
pare me  after  a fash- 
ion. And  then  the 
speeches  are  all  so 
nearly  alike  that  you 
know  about  what  to 
expect.  And  your 
books,  too,  will  run 
pretty  much  in  the 
same  class.  Occasion- 
ally I take  two,  just  to 
have  a choice.  I re- 
member having  a difficult  time  one 
afternoon  wading  through  a novel  by 
Thackery  that  I thought  I had  to  read 
until  after  a while  I switched  to  Shaw, 
and  passed  a really  delightful  half- 
hour.  And  another  thing  which  goes 
excellently  with  college  lectures  is  Can- 
dide — the  mere  presence  of  the  aver- 
age lecturer  illustrates  the  point  of  the 
book  quite  well  as  the  Odle  drawings.” 
“The  art  you  speak  of,”  I observed, 
“is  doubtlessly  very  desirable.  But  I 
suspect  that  on  the  whole  you  can  not 
measurably  alleviate  the  boredom  of 
the  average  student  at  a college  lec- 
ture. Your  scheme  presupyoses  too  in- 
timate a sense  of  selection.  Person- 


Harley  has  written  a witty  take-off 
on  the  farce  of  the  old  lecture  sys- 
tem. Since  he  has  written  the  article, 
compulsory  chapel  has  been  abolished. 
But  that  fact  will  in  no  way  destroy 
the  fun  in  reading  it,  and  at  any  rate 
the  article  wilH^serve  to  help  us  re- 
member a thing  that  was  once  im- 
possible to  forget. 


ally  I have  never  spent  a more  useless 
hour  than  I have  just  wasted  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  De  Profundis.” 

“Naturally,”  he  replied.  “Your  choice 
was  impossible.  Wilde’s  comedies,  per- 
haps, but  anything  else  was  absurd.  The 
proper  book  will  invariably  make  the 
period  endurable,  unless,  of  course, 
you  should  happen  to  have  an  especial- 
ly loud-mouthed  speaker.  And  I must 
admit  that  the  installation  of  those 
damnable  horns  has  made  even  a mild- 
voiced person  vulgarly  emphatic.  WThy, 
it  is  impossible  even  to  sleep.” 

“Quite.  Do  you  recall  the  lecturer 
just  before  this  one,  the  peculiarly 
square-jawed,  dogmatic  person  with  a 
voice  like  a machine  gun?  Well,  I sat 
on  the  first  row,  and  he  prevented  me 
from  reading  a paragraph  the  whole 
hour.” 

“Ah,  you  mean  the  fellow  with  the 
line  of  inspirational  bilge?  Heavens, 
wasn’t  he  horrible!  There  are  three 
things  I can’t  stand  in  my  public 
speaking — stale  jokes,  country-lawyer 
oratory,  and  inspirational  talk;  and 
he  had  them  all.  But  at  that,  he  was 
no  worse  than  the  general  run  of  them. 
Take  that  pompous  ass  of  last  fall,  the 
one  who  bragged  that  he  had  every 
speech  he  ever  made  filed  away  in  a 
metal  cabinet,  and  who  spent  half  of 
his  time  poking  fun  at  his  daughter 
for  learning  to  speak  French.  And  if 
we  escape  him,  it  is  only  to  hear  some 
be-spectacled  person  talk  through  his 
nose  about  economic  conditions  in  Ger- 
many. Oh,  they’re  all  alike, — platitud- 
inous, feebly  humorous,  and  immensely 
uninteresting.  The  only  really  decent 
one  of  the  whole  year  was  the  very 
first — Howland’s  illustrated  talk  on 
architecture.  Why,  I spent  all  last 
summer  travelling  over  Europe  look- 
ing at  the  originals  of  those  slides  of 
his;  and  do  you  know  he  showed  me 
things  in  ten  minutes  that  I wouldn’t 


have  seen  by  myself  in  ten  years?” 
“Yes,  and  look  how  he  was  treated.” 
“Precisely.  But  can  you  really 
blame  the  students  so  much?  It  was 
probably  as  boring  to  them  as  most  of 
the  affairs  are  to  us.  After  all,  it’s 
only  a matter  of  degree.” 

“The  remedy,  then,  I take  it,  is  to 
make  the  lectures  optional.” 

“Lord,  no.  Would  you  come?  I’m 
sure  I shouldn’t.  And  I doubt  if  any- 
one else  would.” 

“But  surely  someone  must  be  inter- 
ested. Wouldn’t  twenty  people  who 
really  cared  profit  much  more  than 
a thousand  whose  mental  state  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  absorb  any- 
thing?” 

“Bah,  you’re  an  idealist.  Actually, 
of  course,  they  would.  But  practically, 
the  scheme  would  never  be  put  to 
work.  These  lectures  are  based  on  the 
amusing  assumption  that  a thousand 
students  sprayed  with  stump  oratory 
must  absorb  some  small  portion  of  it. 
Perhaps  they  do;  and  if  so,  God  pity 
them!  But  anyway,  who  cares  about 
your  hypothetical  twenty?” 

“Now  you’re  being  callous.  Still,  if 
we  can’t  have  voluntary  lectures,  you’ll 
grant  me  that  the  quality  of  the  ad- 
dresses ought  to  be  greatly  improved?” 
“Willingly,  if  it  eases  you.  There, 
of  course,  lies  the  great  room  for  ad- 
vancement. But  with  all  the  commo- 
tion about  better  lectures  lately,  I fail 
to  discern  any  real  change.  And  no 
matter  how  greatly  you  improve  them, 
a person  is  psychologically  incapable 
of  enjoying  a thing  you  cram  down  his 
throat.” 

“See  here,”  I announced  irritatedly,” 
“I  have  you  now.  Your  conclusion  is 
quite  plain,  even  if  you  perversely  re- 
fuse to  state  it.  Obviously,  the  only 
adequate  solution  of  the  problem  is  to 
procure  really  able  talkers,  and  to 
( Continued  on  Page  54) 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  JEW  IN  LITERATURE 

BY  A.  J.  WIESNER,  JR. 


DOWN  through  the  dark  and  dreary 
centuries  the  Jew  has  wandered 
on — tortured,  persecuted,  hated. 
His  wearied  feet  have  trudged  on,  no 
rest,  no  comfort — yet  on  and  on.  Be- 
hind him,  wherever  he  has  gone,  deep 
stains  of  blood  mark  his  path.  His 

history  has  been  written  with  his  own 

blood.  Nations  that  have  heralded 

themselves  as  the  bearers  of  the  torch, 
civilizations  that  have  worshipped  a 
God  of  love,  have  sullied  themselves, 
have  smirched  a hide- 
ous blotch  upon  their 
name.  Out  of  ignor- 
ance, prejudice  and 

bigoted  zeal  they  have, 
by  attempting  to  strip 
humanity  off  the  Jew, 
bared  themselves,  re- 
vealing themselves  for 
what  they  are. 

And  the  pages  of  lit- 
erature, too,  are  streaked  with  the  blood 
of  the  Jew.  Rude  hands  have  dragged 
him  across  by  the  hair,  have  pricked 
him,  tortured  him,  bled  him,  have 
daubed  him  in  the  hideous  paints  of 
unreason’s  making.  They  too  have  di- 
vested him  of  his  humanity  and  have 
left  him,  a gaping  picture  of  hideous- 
ness, a cruel,  envenomed  Judas. 

Jew— Judas— Jew.  They  have  been 

made  into  one  and  the  same  person. 
The  Jews,  who,  with  their  Moses,  their 
Jesus,  their  Spinoza,  their  Rubinstein, 
their  Mendelssohn,  founded  laws  of 
righteousness,  brought  into  being  a 
concept  of  love  among  mankind,  en- 
riched philosophy,  art  and  music  — 
the  Jews  who  love  their  children — they 
have  been  painted  as  demons. 


This  has  been  a great  part  of  the 
work  of  literature.  Whether  literature 
is  the  reflector  of  the  attitude  of  the 
times  or  whether  it  projects  the  atti- 
tude of  the  times  is  here  of  little  con- 
sequence. Certain  it  is  that  it  has  in- 
flamed the  attitude  and  prolonged  it. 
And  literature  is  unlike  science.  It  does 
not  often  seek  profound  truth ; it  is 
created  usually  to  fulfill  a craving  of 
the  masses  and  it  makes  use  of  the  tra- 
ditions and  conventions  of  the  times, 
distorted  and  unreas- 
onable though  these 
may  be.  So  that  when 
the  masses  read,  or 
see  enacted  before 
them,  pieces  of  their 
own  lives,  expressions 
of  their  own  emotions, 
they  become  infected 
and  are  apt  to  carry 
off  a more  vivid  con- 
viction of  their  beliefs,  and 
passions.  And  when  these  beliefs  and 
passions  are  as  inhuman  as  those  con- 
cerning the  Jew,  the  results  are  deadly. 

As  an  illustration  we  need  only  to 
look  at  the  influence  of  Shylock  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  that  time  he 
was  interpreted  as  an  inhuman  villain, 
the  incarnation  of  the  devil.  Shylock — 
a Judas — a Jew — THE  Jew.  Whenever 
he  was  played  upon  the  stage  he  so 
aroused  the  debased  prejudices  of  the 
audience  and  so  stirred  up  their  indig- 
nation that  in  order  to  smooth  over 
their  hatred,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
an  interpretation  of  Lessing’s  Nathan 
the  Wise,  one  of  the  few  sane  pictures 
of  the  Jew. 

The  seeds  which  engendered  this 


Literature,  through  the  centuries, 
has  taken  sides  with  debased  preju- 
dice in  stripping  the  Jew  of  his  hu- 
manity. This  is  a rewrite  of  a paper 
in  which  the  writer  dealt  in  greater 
detail  with  the  treatment  of  the  Jew 
in  literature.  Here  he  has  presented 
the  generalities  only  which  appeared 
in  the  other  paper. 
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hatred  against  the  Jew  were  sowed 
ages  ago,  and  nothing  has  been  able  to 
cut  off  their  growth.  Early  the  Jews 
found  their  God  and  built  up  of  their 
faith  an  impenetrable  wall.  No  force 
has  been  able  to  break  it  down,  and 
despite  the  persecution  which  was  their 
endless  lot,  they  rooted  themselves  be- 
hind this  wall.  Their  tenacity,  their 
stubborness,  their  vitality  overcame  all. 
And  under  the  oppression  they  seemed 
always  to  thrive.  It  was  remarkable, 
for  not  only  did  they  deny  an  outsider 
the  right  to  come  within  the  shelter  of 
their  wall,  but  they  would  not  tolerate 
any  of  their  own  who  would  venture 
outside  the  wall.  In  spite  of  their 
rigorous  self-containment,  or  perhaps 
because  of  it,  no  matter  where  perse- 
cution forced  them  to  flee,  they  were 
successful  and  were  always  attended  by 
a queer  luck.  And  it  was  this  queer 
luck  of  theirs  to  succeed  and  endure 
which  brought  down  upon  them  in- 
creased wrath  from  all  nations. 

Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Ro- 
man lashed  the  Jew.  But  the  stain  on 
their  civilization  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  blot  on  Christianity  left  by 
the  atrocities  it  committed  under  the 
guise  of  religious  zeal  and  devotion  to 
a doctrine  of  love,  but  which  in  reality 
were  the  working  out  of  blind  ignor- 
ance, debased  prejudice  and  greed  for 
the  wealth  of  the  Jew. 

The  New  Testament,  in  itself  a beau- 
tiful piece  of  literature,  offered  the 
background  for  the  destructive  propa- 
ganda used  against  the  Jew.  It  pic- 
tured a venomous  and  treacherous  Ju- 
das Iscariot,  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
softened  the  picture  with  a touch  of 
sympathy.  Judas  was  brought  to  a 
tragic  realization  of  the  perjury  of  his 
soul,  and  he  hanged  himself  in  his  de- 
spair. 

But  the  touch  of  sympathy  was  ob- 
literated in  all  the  literature  that  fol- 


lowed. Realizing  the  lucrative  source 
of  easy  wealth  to  be  had  in  the  Jew,  the 
church  fathers  and  the  nobility  pro- 
ceeded to  inflame  passion  against  him. 
It  was  a simple  matter.  Blind  religious 
fervor,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  were 
the  chief  qualities  of  the  people  of  the 
times,  and  by  endowing  the  Jews  as  a 
whole  with  the  treachery  and  villainy 
of  a Judas,  by  presenting  them  as  the 
enemies  of  Christ,  by  applying  Christ’s 
condemnation  of  the  hypocritical 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  “generation 
of  vipers,”  “children  of  your  father, 
the  devil,”  to  the  whole  Jewish  race, 
the  flames  of  passion  were  set  roaring. 

The  Miracle  Plays  appeared,  among 
them  the  Passion  Play.  Here  all  sym- 
pathy for  the  Jew  stopped,  and  the 
venom  of  blind  prejudice  fashioned  his 
character.  Judas  sat  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  devil,  the  incarnation  of  the 
devil’s  spirit.  He  fondled  the  money 
bags,  he  was  treacherous,  vile,  rapa- 
cious, putting  on  a show  of  sweetness 
and  honesty,  as  an  Iago,  the  while 
perjuring  his  soul  for  a paltry  sum  in 
silver.  In  the  play  the  concentration 
was  placed  on  the  Jew  in  the  attempt 
to  make  him  as  hideous  as  possible. 
But  he  was  not  received  as  an  isolated 
individual,  as  an  exception,  but  rather 
as  the  personification  of  all  Jewry,  and 
all  Jewry  was  hated  and  despised  for 
being  Judas  Iscariots. 

The  simple,  unenlightened  people  of 
Ober  Ammergau  to  this  day  reflect  the 
spirit  and  attitude  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  man  who  plays  the  part  of  Judas 
in  their  play  must  suffer  in  his  daily 
life  as  a Jew  in  the  Middle  Ages  suf- 
fered. The  play  and  the  characters  in 
it  are  so  real  to  those  people  that  this 
man  is  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of 
Christ.  If  this  much  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  has  remained  in  spite  of 
the  advances  made  in  the  life  outside 
this  little  place,  is  it  difficult  to  imag- 


ine  the  height  of  the  atrocities  which 
were  committed  when  all  the  world 
shared  in  such  superstition  and  ignor- 
ance? 

The  world  slowly  emerged  from  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  en- 
lightenment in  respect  to  the  Jew  re- 
mained stifled.  He  began  to  assume  an 
aspect  even  more  gross  in  the  eye  of  the 
Christian.  He  became  a “whet- 
stone  to  keep  one’s  Christianity 
sharpened  by.”  There  was  a change, 
however — whereas  before  the  Jew’s 
name  upon  the  Christian’s  Book  of  Life 
would  have  soiled  the  whiteness  of  its 
pages,  the  Jew  now  became  a fit  sub- 
ject for  conversion.  And  ways  and 
means  were  devised  for  the  process. 
But  the  wall  which  had  been  built  up 
out  of  their  centuries  of  untrammeled 
faith  did  not  crack.  The  Jews  remained 
Jews,  though  they  suffered  a martyr- 
dom as  frightful  as  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  days  of  Nero. 

And  literature  grew  hardly  more  en- 
lightened in  its  delineation  of  the  Jew. 
Marlowe’s  monster,  Barabbas,  the  rich 
Jew  of  Malta,  hacked  his  way  through 
human  flesh  on  the  stage  of  the  early 
Elizabethans.  Though  the  play  is  re- 
ceived to  this  day  as  a great  work  of 
literature,  yet  its  treatment  of  the  Jew 
was  an  atrocity.  Again  it  was  the 
Jew  universal  who  was  endowed  with 
a mind  that  could  breed  only  evil 
thoughts,  with  a hand  that  itched  only 
to  serve  those  evil  thoughts. 

Into  the  mouth  of  Barabbas,  speak- 
ing for  the  whole  Jewish  race,  were 
put  these  words:  “We  Jews  can  fawn 
like  spaniels  when  we  please,  And  when 
we  grin,  we  bite,  yet  are  our  looks  As 
innocent  and  harmless  as  a lamb’s.” 
Such  words  stirred  the  proud  and 
righteous  Christians  to  indignation, 
and  Marlowe  knew  well  their  traditions 
and  prejudices  and  how  to  rouse  the  peo- 
ple to  a defense  of  them. 


More  than  likely  that  is  why  he 
called  his  villian  Barabbas.  Why  he 
did  not  give  him  the  loathed  name  of 
Judas  I do  not  know,  but  Barabbas  was 
not  far  behind  in  loathesomeness  — 
vile  Barabbas,  whose  life  was  spared 
in  place  of  the  Christ  they  worshipped. 
The  emotion  of  hatred  was  enkindled 
immediately.  Marlowe’s  Barabbas  was 
more  beastly  than  Judas.  His  Barab- 
bas made  his  hands  gory  with  the  blood 
of  Christians — nuns,  friars,  and  lovers. 
He  cursed  his  daughter,  he  concocted 
deadly  poisons,  he  designed  machines 
of  torture,  he  betrayed  wherever  his 
fancy  and  hatred  led  him. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  Jews  were 
all  harmless,  virtuous  people.  There 
were  many  cruel  and  evil  practices 
among  them ; much  hardness,  much 
coldness.  Nor  need  we  excuse  it  by 
attributing  its  cause,  true  though  it  is, 
to  the  awful  cruelty  of  the  Christians, 
who  left  open  to  the  Jew  nothing  but 
the  path  of  the  usurer,  who  kicked 
him,  robbed  him,  spat  at  him,  and  as 
often  killed  him  out  of  a whim  or  out 
of  vexation  that  the  Jew  had  not  more 
money  that  could  be  stolen.  But  liter- 
ature is  to  be  condemned  for  bowing 
so  low  to  the  will  of  the  populace,  for 
drawing  such  gross  pictures  of  the 
Jew  and  for  omitting  all  traces  of 
humanity  from  the  pictures. 

True,  Marlowe  did  permit  his  Jew 
to  utter  words  which  rudely  tugged  at 
the  cloak  of  hypocrisy  that  covered  the 
Christian.  “Rather  had  I a Jew  be 
hated  thus,  Than  pitied  in  a Christian 
poverty.  For  I can  see  no  fruits  in 
all  their  faith,  But  malice,  falsehood, 
and  excessive  pride,  Which  methinks 
fits  not  their  profession.”  But  this 
note  is  drowned  and  lost  sight  of  in  the 
treachery  and  bombast  that  followed. 

It  remained  for  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
Shakespeare  to  perceive  the  gentler 
hues  which  colored  the  Jew’s  nature. 


Yet  even  he  could  not  defy  those  tra- 
ditions and  prejudices  which  for  so 
many  centuries  had  etched  in  deep  lines 
a distorted  picture  of  the  Jew,  and 
which  could  not  tolerate  an  attempt  to 
soften  that  picture. 

And  so  Shylock  appeared  on  the 
Elizabethan  stage.  For  the  length  of 
two  acts,  he  is  a human  being,  with 
love  for  his  daughter,  with  a pride 
that  casts  a halo  of  nobility  about  him, 
with  a sense  of  reason  and  of  logic 
that  astounds  the  Christians  near  him 
and  that  leaves  them  nothing  but  their 
shallow  dignity  to  rest  upon  in  defense. 

“He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hin- 
dered me  half  a million ; laughed  at 
my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned 
my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains, 
cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies ; 
and  what’s  his  reason?  I am  a Jew. 
Hath  not  a Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a Jew 
hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  af- 
fections, passions?  fed  with  the  same 
food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by 
the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled 
by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as 
the  Christian  is?  If  you  prick  us,  do 
we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we 
not  laugh?  if  you  poison  us  do  we  not 
die?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we 
not  revenge?  if  we  are  like  you  in  the 
rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If 
a Jew  wrong  a Chrstian,  what  is  his 
humility?  Revenge.  If  a "Christian 
wrong  a Jew,  what  should  his  suffer- 
ance be  by  Christian  example?  Why, 
revenge.  The  villainy  you  teach  me,  I 
will  execute;  and  it  go  hard  but  I will 
better  the  instruction.” 

In  these  words  does  Shakespeare 
permit  Shylock  to  express  the  pent-up 
indignation  of  the  wrongly  accused. 
What  reason  here,  and  dignity!  The 
lowly  meekness,  forced  upon  Shylock 
by  generations  before  him  who  had 
been  cruelly  treated,  drops  from  him 
here.  He  steps  forth  for  the  moment 


in  impassioned  dignity,  and  you  have 
visions  of  an  unbowed  Solomon  stand- 
ing loftily  in  an  atmosphere  of  glory. 

But  it  is  gone  in  an  instant.  There- 
after Shylock  is  a cruel,  shrivelled  ser- 
vant of  evil.  He  forgets  his  once  be- 
loved daughter,  and  he  groans  over 
the  loss  of  his  ducats.  He  thirsts  for 
the  blood  of  the  Christian,  vowing  to 
his  Jehovah  that  he  will  redeem  the 
pride  of  his  race.  He  calls  forth  one 
little  touch  of  sympathy  when  he  ut- 
ters a tender  reminiscence  of  his  love 
for  Leah,  his  dead  wife.  There  is  no 
other — unless  the  touch  which  the  last 
century  gave,  in  the  dismissal  of  Shy- 
lock from  the  stage — a touch  which 
I believe  Shakespeare  intended  but 
which  his  audience  could  not  endure. 
But  the  effect  on  Shakespeare’s  audi- 
ience  was  as  debased  as  the  effect  which 
Marlowe’s  Barabbas  produced  on  his 
audience — the  typical  Jew,  heartless, 
bloodthirsty,  and  mean,  miserly,  a cow- 
ard besides,  who  abjectedly  turns  aside 
from  his  own  religion! 

Since  Shakespeare’s  time  the  world 
and  literature  have  become  more  en- 
lightened in  their  treatment  of  the 
Jew.  The  upward  climb,  though,  has 
not  been  smooth.  His  lot  has  not  been 
very  constant.  Periods  of  comparative 
freedom  have  been  followed  by  a rever- 
sion to  low  levels.  But  for  the  past 
century,  at  any  rate,  improvement  has 
been  smooth  and  steady.  Pinero 
has  drawn  for  us  a picture  of 
a Jew  that  is  free  for  the  most 
part  of  the  old  stigma  of  prejudice.  In 
his  play  “Iris,”  Maldonado,  the  Jew,  is 
an  individual  with  an  individual’s  pe- 
culiarities. He  is  a Jew,  and  he  admits 
that  as  yet  he  is  not  fully  English.  But 
there  is  no  insidious  prejudice  at  work. 
The  man,  as  a result  of  his  practical 
training,  has  not  caught  that  sense 
which  should  enable  him  to  divine 
beauty.  He  believes  he  can  buy  love 
( Continued  on  Page  50) 


RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS— A LEHIGH  MAN 

BY  JOHN  M.  BLACKMAR 


EVERY  college  offers  opportunities 
to  the  gifted  and  ambitious  indi- 
vidual who  is  willing  to  work  and 
to  work  hard.  When  a man  who  has 
been  graduated  from  an  institution  of 
learning  attains  some  unusual  distinc- 
tion or  “makes  good,”  to  resort  to  a 
colloquial  expression,  that  institution 
generally  prides  itself  in  his  achieve- 
ment because  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
an  intermediary  in  the  evolution  of  his 
fame. 

Lehigh  points  with  a certain  egoism 
to  James  Ward  Pack- 
ard, Dr.  Fred  J.  Wolle, 

Eugene  G.  Grace  and 
Richard  Harding  Dav- 
is, as  products  of  Asa 
Packer’s  little  college 
“on  the  breast  of  old 
South  M o u n t a i n.” 

Each  has  been  successful  in  his  chosen 
field ; each  is  a nationally  known  figure ; 
the  names  of  some  of  this  group  are 
recognized  outside  the  immediate  pro- 
vince of  American  dominion.  Such  is 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  the  author, 
one  of  America’s  best.  And  Davis  was 
a Lehigh  man,  though  not  a graduate. 
Yet  the  name  Richard  Harding  Davis 
is  inseparably  associated  with  Lehigh’s 
greats.  So  Lehigh  men  like  to  think 
of  him  as  having  gained  and  developed 
many  of  the  qualities  which  later  were 
responsible  for  his  sudden  rise  and 
lasting  fame  while  an  undergraduate  at 
their  university. 

Davis  received  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press and  enhance  his  personality  aft- 
er he  reached  Lehigh,  and  he  did  it. 
But  he  did  not  acquire  the  fundamental 
basis  of  his  success  in  college.  “He  was 


a born  author,”  said  Irvin  S.  Cobb  of 
him.  Richard’s  brother,  Charles  Bel- 
mont Davis,  United  States  consul  at 
Florence,  Italy,  from  1893-1897,  and 
also  prominent  in  the  literary  world, 
stated  that  Dick  never  considered  any 
other  career.  The  man’s  father,  S. 
Clarke  Davis,  was  for  a long  time  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  editor  and  a 
well-known  writer  of  stories.  The 
mother,  who  before  marriage  was  Re- 
becca Blain  Harding,  was  a novelist 
and  short-story  writer  of  great  dis- 
tinction. C.  B.  Davis, 
in  a biography  of  his 
brother,  says  that  “our 
home  was  the  predom- 
inating influence  in 
Richard’s  life  and 
work”  and  that  “his 
early  training  and 
later  the  counsel  and  constructive 
criticism  of  both  parents  ben- 
efited him  greatly.”  Richard’s  inter- 
esting, humorous,  frank  letters  to  his 
father  and  mother  radiate  his  intense 
appreciation,  they  generously  attribute 
most  of  his  success  to  them.” 

Dick  Davis  inherited  much  of  his 
love  for  the  stage  and  much  of  his  im- 
aginative ability  from  his  father  who 
was  a close  student  of  classic  and  mod- 
ern drama.  At  an  early  age  Richard 
evidenced  a natural  aptitude  for  lead- 
ership. Whenever  weather  permitted, 
he  and  his  brother,  who  was  two  years 
his  junior,  played  cricket,  baseball  or 
football  or  swam,  rowed,  sailed  or 
camped  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Man- 
asquan  at  Point  Pleasant  along  the  Jer- 
sey shore  during  the  summer  months. 
It  was  at  the  sea  shore  that  Dick  ac- 


Blackmar.  iu  working  up  this  article, 
has  concentrated  on  the  connections  of 
Richard  Harding  Davis  with  Lehigh. 
Iu  doing  so,  he  has  presented  some  in- 
teresting pictures  of  Lehigh  in  her 
younger  days. 


quired  the  foundation  of  physical 
strength  which  stood  him  in  such  good 
stead  during  long  and  arduous  cam- 
paigns in  strange  lands  that  his  calling 
later  demanded  of  him.  However,  when 
it  rained  and  the  boys  were  confined  in- 
doors, they  played  melodramas  of  sim- 
ple plots  but  many  thrills.  It  was  al- 
ways Richard  who  wrote  the  plays,  pro- 
duced them  and  played  the  principal 
part. 

Richard  and  Charles  both  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  the  end  of  the  week, 
for  not  only  did  it  mean  the  temporary 
suspension  of  school,  but  also  a thrill- 
ing week-end  adventure.  Unattended 
they  would  set  forth  for  their  father’s 
office,  and  after  lunching  royally  at  a 
chop-house  with  him,  they  would  at- 
tend the  theatre.  Both  worshipped  all 
the  actors — even  those  in  every  stock 
company  that  came  to  town.  They  had 
so  many  favorites  of  the  stage  that 
their  bedroom  was  re-decorated  so  that 
cabinet  photographs  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses could  easily  be  inserted  in  two 
parallel  black  picture  moldings  encircl- 
ing the  walls  of  the  room  near  the  ceil- 
ing. 

Mr.  Davis,  the  editor,  made  his  home 
the  haven  for  prominent  actors  and 
critics,  most  of  which  he  knew  and 
many  of  which  were  welcome  around 
the  family  hearth.  Such  folks  as  Ed- 
win Forrest,  Edwin  Booth,  John  Sleep- 
er Clark,  Ellen  Terry,  Augustin  Daly, 
John  Drew,  Henry  Irvin  and  the  Bar- 
rymores dined  with  the  Davises.  When 
Booth  came,  the  dinners  were  rather 
formal,  and  on  such  occasions  the  two 
Davis  boys  ate  their  luncheon  in  the 
pantry,  but  when  the  great  meal  was 
nearly  over  in  the  dining  room,  they 
were  allowed  to  come  in  in  time  for  ice 
cream,  to  sit  on  the  knees  of  the  hon- 
ored guest  and  to  listen  to  the  discus- 


sions. With  such  intimates  as  Clark 
and  Drew,  who  were  real  “home  folks” 
and  who  often  occupied  the  spare  bed- 
room, the  boys  were  allowed  to  come 
to  all  meals,  and,  even  if  unsolicited, 
freely  to  express  their  views. 

R.  H.  Davis  had  many  natural  qual- 
ifications that  fitted  him  for  the  stage. 
In  after  years,  when  he  was  rehearsing 
one  of  his  own  plays,  he  could  and  fre- 
quently would  go  up  on  the  stage  and 
read  almost  any  part  better  than  the 
actor  employed  to  do  it.  Of  course,  he 
lacked  the  ease  of  gesture  and  the  art 
of  timing  which  can  only  be  attained 
after  sound  experience,  but  his  reading 
of  lines  and  his  knowledge  of  charac- 
terization was  quite  unusual.  Twice 
managers  to  whom  Richard  wanted  to 
sell  plays  refused  to  have  him  read 
them  the  manuscript  on  the  ground 
that  his  reading  gave  the  dialogue  a 
value  it  did  not  really  possess. 

An  incident  is  repeated  of  how  after 
watching  Richard  burlesque  a scene 
from  a play  which  was  being  practiced 
in  Daly’s  theatre  at  Thirtieth  Street 
and  Broadway,  Daly,  the  greatest  man- 
ager of  the  day,  seriously  offered  him 
a job.  When  he  had  finished  the  mock 
scene,  Richard  asked,  “How  bad  do  you 
think  I am  as  an  actor,  Mr.  Daly?” 
What  surprised  Richard  was  the  reply. 
“You’re  so  bad  that  I’ll  give  you  one 
hundred  dollars  a week,  and  you  can 
sign  the  contract  whenever  you’re 
ready.” 

Richard,  however,  did  not  choose  the 
Thespian  profession  for  his  life  work. 
It  was  journalism  that  attracted  him 
most  strongly,  but  before  he  made  his 
start  in  his  life  work,  he  was  of  ne- 
cessity exposed  to  a certain  amount  of 
education.  The  word  “exposed”  is  used 
in  this  sense  inasmuch  as  Davis  never 
really  took  an  active  interest  in  his 


schooling;  his  was  a passive  attitude. 
As  a boy,  he  disliked  school,  and  his 
scholastic  record  never  failed  to  fill  the 
household  with  an  impenetrable  gloom 
and  ever  increasing  fears  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  future.  At  grade  school 
and  in  college  he  was  an  indifferent 
student. 

But  he  won  the  respect  of  his  teach- 
ers by  his  high  moral  conduct.  To 
“crib,”  to  lie,  or  in  any  way  to  cheat 
or  to  do  any  unworthy  act  was  quite 
beyond  his  understanding,  and  when  it 
came  to  questions  of  stamping  out 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  student 
body,  he  was  invariably  found  aligned 
on  the  side  of  the  faculty.  Still  he  was 
not  considered  a prig  by  his  fellows.  At 
Episcopal  Academy,  which  he  attended 
until  the  summer  of  1880,  he  was  ag- 
gressive, radical,  outspoken,  fearless, 
often  the  sole  member  of  his  own  party. 
In  contrast  with  his  later  schooldays, 
he  showed  little  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  school  or  had  few  intimate 
friends.  On  the  other  hand,  in  what 
group  he  did  mingle  his  aggressiveness 
and  imagination  made  him  the  leader. 
He  was  forever  starting  something,  an 
inherent  characteristic  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  permanent  institutions  at 
Lehigh. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  when  he  was 
16,  he  left  the  academy  and  matricu- 
lated at  Swarthmore  College  that  fall. 
But  his  first  collegiate  attempt  was  not 
a success.  As  his  brother  expressed 
it:  “The  life  of  the  big  co-educational 
school  did  not  appeal  to  him,  and  in 
spite  of  two  or  three  friendships  he 
made  among  girls  and  boys,  he  depend- 
ed for  amusement  almost  wholly  on  his 
own  resources.”  He  took  long  walks 
into  the  surrounding  countryside  alone 
and  visited  farm  houses  supposedly  in 
search  of  china  and  old  furniture  but 


really  to  satiate  his  curiosity.  Several 
of  these  experiences  he  used  afterward 
in  short  stories.  He  wrote,  long,  newsy 
letters  to  his  father  and  mother.  He 
engaged  in  football  and  track,  devoting 
but  little  of  his  time  to  his  studies, 
though  he  was  extremely  unhappy  over 
his  failures  and  greatly  depressed  about 
the  prospects  for  the  future. 

Then  came  the  renaissance  in  the 
life  of  Richard  Harding  Davis.  He  did 
not  return  to  Swarthmore,  but  chose 
another  Pennsylvania  institution,  where 
his  attitude  changed  and  where  he  sud- 
denly acquired  a cosmopolitan  interest 
and  a zealous  enthusiasm  through 
which  he  unwittingly  projected  himself 
into  the  dizzy  whirl  of  extra  curricula 
college  life  in  which  his  potentialities 
were  developed  and  his  remarkable  ver- 
satility and  capacity  for  leadership 
were  revealed. 

At  that  time,  his  uncle,  H.  Wilson 
Harding,  was  a professor  at  Lehigh 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Richard 
should  go  to  Bethlehem  in  the  fall  to 
live  with  his  uncle  and  continue  his 
studies  at  Ulrich’s  Preparatory,  which 
made  a specialty  of  preparing  boys  for 
Lehigh.  The  uncle  lived  in  a charming 
old  house  on  Market  Street  quite  near 
the  Moravian  settlement.  Professor 
Harding  was  a bachelor,,  but  of  a most 
hospitable  disposition.  Through  him 
Richard  came  too  meet  many  people  in 
town,  and  although  a “prep,”  he  made 
many  friends  among  the  undergrad- 
uates at  Lehigh.  Here  he  began  the 
foundation  for  the  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  friends,  both  as  to  numbers  and 
as  to  variety,  of  which  he  died  pos- 
sessed. Even  at  that  early  age  he 
counted  among  his  intimates  William 
R.  Thurston,  who  was  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  and  J.  Davis 
Brodhead,  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most 


conspicuous  Democratic  congressmen 
and  attorneys.  Those  who  knew  Davis 
at  that  time  can  easily  understand  why 
he  attracted  men  and  women  so  much 
older  than  himself.  He  was  brimming 
over  with  physical  health  and  animal 
spirits  and  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
every  one  he  met  and  in  everything  that 
was  going  on  about  him.  And  in  the 
broadest  sense,  he  saw  to  it  then,  as  he 
did  throughout  his  life,  that  he  always 
did  his  share.  He  was  constantly  at- 
tending dinners  and  dances,  entertain- 
ing members  of  visiting  theatrical  com- 
panies or  taking  his  friends  to  his 
home  or  to  the  theatre  on  week-end 
trips  to  Philadelphia. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  Richard  Harding 
Davis  entered  Lehigh.  Almost  imme- 
diately his  individuality  was  thrown 
into  bold  relief.  The  man  wrho  was  to 
innovate  some  important  and  lasting 
institutions,  which  today  constitute  a 
traditional  part  of  Lehigh,  had  arrived. 
The  story  of  his  two  extremely  active 
years  on  the  South  Mountain  campus 
reads  like  a book  and  a list  of  his  at- 
tainments in  extracurricula  activities 
would  be  the  envy  of  many  Sword  and 
Crescent  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. He  entertained  a firm  conviction 
that  cane  rushes  and  hazing  were  whol- 
ly unnecessary  and  barbarous  customs 
and  should  have  no  place  in  the  college 
life  of  his  day.  For  a frosh,  he  was 
exceptionally  outspoken  at  college  meet- 
ings, and  he  furthered  his  cause  by 
writing  to  the  local  papers,  notably  the 
Bethlehem  “Times.”  Davis  stood  on 
pure  principle  entirely  without  fear  of 
personal  injury. 

A better  glimpse  of  the  man  himself, 
one  that  reveals  him  in  the  hero  role 
as  a red-blooded  American  lad  rather 
than  the  idiosyncratic,  carefully 
dressed,  cane  toting,  tall,  handsome, 


budding  young  author  that  he  was,  can 
be  gleaned  from  a brief  narration  of 
one  of  Dick  Davis’  first  trials  in  college 
life.  He  was  warned  by  a junior  that 
he  was  to  be  hazed  at  the  Opera  House 
one  Friday  night.  He  did  not  stay 
away;  he  went  alone.  The  student  at- 
tendance was  large,  partly  since  word 
has  been  passed  that  Davis  was  going 
to  figure  in  a little  merrymaking.  As 
he  left  the  building  a man  grabbed  him 
and  he  was  quickly  surrounded.  Coolly 
he  announced:  “If  this  means  hazing, 
I’m  not  with  you.  There’s  not  enough 
men  here  to  haze  me,  but  there’s  enough 
to  thrash  me,  and  I’d  rather  be 
thrashed  than  hazed.”  He  left  the 
group  but  paused  at  the  corner  and 
said : “I  give  you  fair  warning,  keep 
off.  I’ll  strike  the  first  man,  the  first 
one,  that  touches  me.”  The  four  soph- 
omores appointed  for  the  purpose 
jumped  on  him  and  had  him  down  in 
the  gutter  beating  him  on  the  head 
before  he  had  time  to  get  in  more  than 
one  good  blow.  His  aggressors  were 
chagrinned  that  they  had  carried  it  so 
far  and  released  him.  Davis  scrambled 
to  his  feet,  wet  and  muddy,  and  chal- 
lenged the  man  who  had  struck  him. 
“You’re  not  able  to  haze  me,  and  I 
can’t  thrash  twelve  of  you,  but  I’ll  fight 
any  one  man  you  bring  out,”  he  added 
after  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  cul- 
prit to  acknowledge  his  identity.  A 
short  speech  to  the  crowd  explaining 
his  attitude  toward  the  whole  affair 
was  interrupted  by  two  officers  of  the 
law,  “who  had  called  on  some  mill 
hands,  who  are  always  dying  for  a 
fight,  and  some  citizens  to  help  them. 
They  formed  a bodyguard  and  were 
loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  col- 
lege” (C.  B.  Davis  version). 

Richard  emerged  from  this  scrape 
( Continued  on  Page  41) 
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CLEOPATRA 

BY  RAYMOND  P.  BLACK 


HISTORY,  especially  the  history 
of  times  preceeding  the  Chris- 
tian era,  makes  mention  of 
comparatively  few  women  and  the  rec- 
ords of  even  these  few  are  so  inter- 
woven with  fiction  and  so  veiled  with 
romance  that  but  few  precise  and  ac- 
curate details  are  obtainable.  Of  all 
the  women  of  ancient  times  not  one  is 
more  widely  known  than  Cleopatra,  last 
of  the  Ptolemies;  yet  concerning  none 
is  there  a greater  lack  of  information 
concerning  motives 
and  other  intimate 
matters.  Plutarch 
mentions  her  in  his  bi- 
ographies of  others, 
notably  Julius  Caesar 
and  Marc  Antony ; 

Cicero,  Horace,  and 
Dio  Cassius  mention 
her,  and  Josephus  has  considerable 
about  her  but  always  as  an  influence 
in  or  on  the  life  of  someone  else. 

The  historic  Cleopatra  is  hidden  be- 
hind the  great  legends  of  her  devastat- 
ing love  for  Antony,  and  his  blind  and 
all-sacrificing  infatuation  for  her.  This 
curtain  of  romance  must  be  swept 
aside  to  find  the  Cleopatra  whom  Caes- 
ar found  amusing,  whom  Rome  found 
audacious,  whom  Cicero  found  haugh- 
ty, and  whom  Antony  found  deadly. 
The  legendary  romance  which  so  en- 
shrouds the  case  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  may  be  removed  only  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  political  situation 
of  the  period,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  twenty 
centuries  and  of  a careful  survey  of 
such  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  con- 
temporaneous, writings  as  are  now  ex- 


tant. 

Many  dramatists  have  attempted  to 
immortalize  the  romantic  legends  that 
have  obscured  the  historic  Cleopatra 
for  centuries.  Shakespeare,  Dryden, 
and  Shaw  are  the  leading  British  dram- 
atists who  have  writen  on  this  subject, 
and  they  drew  their  materials  from 
Plutarch.  The  Cleopatra  Plutarch 
presents  is  a capricious,  sensual  orient- 
al queen,  caught  in  the  grasp  of  an 
overwhelming  animal  love  for  Antony, 
who  reciprocates  this 
feeling  with  all  the 
force  of  his  strong, 
impetuous  soul.  This 
all-consuming  passion 
makes  Antony  forget- 
ful of  his  duties,  blind 
to  his  opportunities 
for  greatness,  disloyal 
to  his  soldiers,  and  finally  makes  him 
commit  suicide,  when  he  is  told  that 
Cleopatra  is  dead.  Antony,  according 
to  this  author,  becomes  so  enthralled 
in  his  love  for  Cleopatra  that  he  lives 
with  her  in  Alexandria,  in  an  orgy  of 
sensual  delights,  while  Fulvia,  his  faith- 
ful wife,  fights  for  him  in  Rome.  He 
goes  to  Rome  after  Fulvia  dies  and 
marries  Octavia  but,  after  having  sev- 
eral children  by  her,  he  returns  to  Cle- 
opatra, and  from  that  time  until  his 
his  death  is  seldom  parted  from  her. 
He  started  out  on  the  Parthian  expe- 
dition, but  returned  before  he  had 
reached  Parthia.  His  infatuation  for 
Cleopatra  made  him  fight  Octavius  at 
sea  instead  of  on  land,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  seeing  Cleopatra’s 
galley  withdraw,  he  deserted  his  com- 
rades and  pursued  her.  When  he  later 


Mr.  Black  lias  searched  out  old  man- 
uscripts and  histories  which  have 
spoken  of  this  most  famous  woman  of 
history,  Cleopatra.  He  has  penetrat- 
ed behind  the  glamor  and  romance 
which  have  veiled  her  and  has  pre- 
sented her  as  she  actually  was. 
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learned  that  she  was  dead  he  stabbed 
himself.  Cleopatra,  according  to  Plut- 
arch, was  so  completely  engulfed  in 
the  flood  of  passion  for  Antony  that 
she  forgot  her  duties  to  her  kingdom 
and  abandoned  herself  entirely  to  the 
indulgence  of  her  desires,  so  that,  when 
she  fell,  Egypt,  the  oldest,  richest,  and 
most  cultured  kingdom  of  the  day,  col- 
lapsed with  a crash  which  has  not 
ceased  to  resound,  and  from  which 
Egypt  herself  has  never  recovered. 

There  is,  however,  much  historical 
evidence  to  prove  that  neither  Cleo- 
patra nor  Antony  was  slave  to  such  a 
passion  for  each  other.  Cleopatra  dif- 
fered from  other  Egyptian  rulers  in 
that  she  used  Roman  Consuls  as  pawns, 
whereas  they  toyed  with  the  pretty 
princes  of  the  Orient.  She  staked 
Egypt  against  the  Empire,  they  staked 
towns  against  provinces.  They  died 
in  defeat  and  were  soon  forgotten ; she, 
when  she  fell,  brought  down  with  a 
crash  that  has  not  ceased  to  resound 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  it  has  never  been  restored. 

A brief  biography  of  Cleopatra, 
based  on  notes  gathered  from  various 
sources,  will  help  us  in  our  attempt  to 
understand  her.  Ptolemy  Neus  Diony- 
sus, otherwise  known  as  Ptolemy  Aul- 
etes,  father  of  Cleopatra,  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  his  throne. 
On  several  occasions  he  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  aid  from  Rome  and  had 
always  been  granted  liberal  help.  Pom- 
pey  himself  had  put  down  one  insur- 
rection for  him  and  considered  him- 
self the  friend  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
arch. Ptolemy  Auletes  sent  a copy  of 
his  will  to  Rome  to  be  lodged  in  the 
public  treasury,  and  in  it  he  called 
upon  the  Roman  people,  by  the  treaties 
which  bound  them,  to  see  that  this  will 
was  obeyed.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  will  and  the  custom  of 
Egypt,  the  eldest  son  was  to  marry  the 


eldest  daughter,  and  they  were  to  reign 
jointly.  Cleopatra  and  her  brother 
Ptolemy  were  married  and  became 
rules  of  Egypt  in  51  B.C.  In  48  B.C. 
Ptolemy’s  tutor,  Pothinus,  seeing  that 
Rome  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war- 
fare and  could  not  interfere  with  Egyp- 
tian affairs,  set  at  naught  the  will  of 
Auletes,  and  Cleopatra  fled  into  Syria. 
Though  only  nineteen  years  old  she 
raised  an  army  and,  with  a manly  spir- 
it that  gave  ample  indication  of  what 
she  was  afterwards  to  be,  she  marched 
back  towards  Egypt  to  claim  her  rights 
by  force  of  arms.  Before  the  two 
Egyptian  armies  met,  Pompey  had  been 
murdered,  and  Caesar  had  arrived  at 
Alexandria.  As  Roman  Consul,  Caesar 
claimed  the  right  to  settle  the  dispute 
about  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Roman  people  by  the  terms  of 
Auletes’  will.  He  ordered  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra  to  disband  their  armies 
and  submit  their  quarrel  to  him  for 
judgment.  Cleopatra,  believing  that 
her  charms  would  have  more  weight 
with  Caesar,  while  he  was  judging  be- 
tween herself  and  her  brother,  than 
anything  that  she  could  say  by  letter, 
sailed  privately  for  Alexandria.  Ptol- 
emy however,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Pothinus,  had  marched  his  army  into 
Alexandria.  Caesar  had  only  a very 
small  force  with  him  and  he  was  hard 
pressed  during  the  war  that  soon  broke 
out.  In  the  course  of  the  conflict  Poth- 
inus was  killed,  and  near  the  end  of 
it  Ptolemy  was  drowned  in  attempting 
to  escape  from  a troop  of  Caesar’s 
horse. 

During  the  year  and  tnore  that 
Caesar  spent  in  Egypt  he  was  strug- 
gling desperately  against  enormous 
odds,  his  army  and  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a hostile  nation.  No  marine 
communication  with  Rome  was  prac- 
ticable during  the  winter  months  and 
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he  could  not  escape  by  sea  because  the 
Egyptians  were  superior  to  him  in 
naval  force.  Retreat  by  land  to  the 
remainder  of  his  legions  in  Syria  was 
incompatible  with  Roman  dignity,  con- 
sidering the  Egyptian  rabble  that  was 
threatening  him.  Legends  however 
have  made  this  stay  in  Alexandria  a 
vacation  for  Caesar,  spent  in  sensual 
excesses  with  Cleopatra.  Before  he 
finally  left  Egypt  for  Rome  he  made  a 
rapid  trip  up  the  Nile,  and  this  the 
romancers  call  a pleasure  excursion 
dedicated  to  love’s  delights.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  Caesar  felt  it  necessary  to 
overawe  Britain  in  order  to  insure  Ro- 
man possession  of  Gaul,  he  would  cer- 
tainly find  it  imperative  to  investigate 
the  Nile  Valley  to  be  sure  of  the  safety 
of  Roman  interests  in  Alexandria  and 
Pergamus.  I believe  the  trip  up  the 
Nile  was  a military  expedient,  if  not  a 
necessity. 

As  for  the  love  of  Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra for  each  other,  we  have  these 
facts.  Cleopatra  bore  a son  and  named 
it  Caesarion.  She  called  Caesar  its 
father,  and  there  are  no  records  of  his 
denial.  Cleopatra  herself  was  said  to 
have  been  very  charming  in  person, 
and  extremely  brilliant  in  mind  and 
conversation.  Caesar  was  noted  in  the 
capital  for  prefering  the  company  of 
intellectual  women  to  the  company  of 
the  men  of  his  day;  and  therefore,  a 
beautiful  and  highly  cultured  young 
woman  was  probably  a tremendous  at- 
traction after  months  of  fighting  and 
campaign  privation  and  hardships.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  his  subsequent 
actions  which  do  not  indicate  infatu- 
ation. As  soon  as  he  had  successfully 
settled  the  petty  strife  that  had  an- 
noyed him  so  long,  he  placed  Cleopatra 
and  her  younger  brother,  another  Ptol- 
emy, on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  com- 
manded them  to  rule  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Auletes’  will.  In  the 


light  of  these  facts,  then,  it  seems  that 
we  can  say  that  Caesar  enjoyed  Cleo- 
patra’s company,  but  was  not  trans- 
ported beyond  the  realm  of  reason  or 
ambition  by  her  charms. 

It  will  be  well  to  pause  here  and 
view  the  situation  in  the  Empire,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  secret  of  Cleopat- 
ra’s subsequent  actions  can  be  found 
in  this  period.  The  Roman  Empire  had 
increased  much  farther  Eastward  than 
Westward,  and  Rome  therefore  was  far 
from  centrally  located.  The  distance 
which  separated  Rome,  the  head  of  the 
Empire,  from  the  eastern  provinces 
whose  wealth  supported  the  Empire, 
was  a decided  handicap.  Caesar  knew 
the  advantages  of  a centrally  located 
capital  and  was  a sufficiently  great  man 
to  have  effected,  or  made  a serious  at- 
tempt to  effect,  a change  when  he 
thought  the  time  was  ripe.  Rome’s 
most  dangerous  enemy  was  Parthia. 
The  eastern  provinces  were  continually 
being  raided  by  Parthian  armies,  and 
Rome  still  mourned  the  annhiliation  of 
Crassus  and  his  legions  by  Parthian 
forces.  Caesar  planned  the  conquest 
of  Parthia  and  was  about  to  set  out 
upon  the  expedition  when  he  was  mur- 
dered. Had  he  lived  to  accomplish  the 
subjugation  of  Parthia  a more  cen- 
trally located  capital  would  have  be- 
come so  necessary  that  it  is  practically 
certain  that  Caesar  would  have  made 
the  change. 

Rome  herself  was  a miserable  group 
of  hovels  and  narrow,  winding  lanes. 
The  only  building  of  any  grandeur 
whatever  was  Pompey’s  Theatre.  Alex- 
andria, on  the  other  hand,  was  well 
situated  geographically,  and  its  great 
library,  its  university,  the  imposing 
public  buildings,  and  the  enormous  pal- 
ace of  the  Ptolemies  made  it  worthy  of 
being  the  capital  of  a world  empire. 

Cleopatra  was  the  ambitious  queen 
of  the  only  important  country  on  the 
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Mediterranean  which  retained  its  inde- 
pendence. Egypt  was  the  wealthiest 
nation  of  the  day  and  the  possessor  of 
the  highest  developments  in  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  civilization.  I believe 
Cleopatra  hoped  to  marry  Caesar  and, 
by  merging  the  two  countries,  Rome 
and  Egypt,  make  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies  rulers  of  the  world.  The 
advantages  Caesar  would  derive  from 
a marriage  with  Cleopatra  would  be: 
he  would  acquire  the  treasury  of  Egypt 
Avhich  would  finance  his  Parthian  ex- 
pedition without  taxing  Italy,  and 
would  thus  make  the  acquisition  of 
Parthia  a sort  of  private  enterprise; 
and,  as  King  of  Egypt  and  ruler  of 
the  whole  Empire,  he  could,  without 
disloyalty  to  Rome,  make  Alexandria 
the  capital  of  the  united  sovereignties. 
These  ambitions  are  not  read  back  into 
history  by  a sight  of  their  plausibility. 
Horace,  and  other  contemporaries, 
wrote  of  Cleopatra’s  designs  upon 
Rome  and  feared  the  removal  of  the 
capital  of  Alexandria.  It  is  not  reas- 
onable to  suppose  Cleopatra  was  blind 
to  the  opportunties  which  lay  before 
her,  and  her  subsequent  actions  can 
better  be  explained  if  she  is  thought 
of  as  an  ambitious  queen  than  if  we 
accept  her  as  the  infatuated  woman  the 
legends  make  her  out  to  have  been. 

Julius  Caesar  left  her  to  rule  Egypt 
with  her  brother,  and  he  returned  to 
Rome.  Soon  afterwards  she  followed 
him,  bringing  with  her  her  brother 
Ptolemy  and  her  son  Caesarion.  Roman 
society  of  that  day  frowned  severely 
upon  mistresses.  Cleopatra  was  a 
haughty  and  sensitive  queen.  She  came 
to  Rome  and  was  openly  recognized  as 
Caesar’s  mistress.  Only  a great  force 
such  as  ambition  or  love  could  make 
a proud,  noble  woman  subject  herself 
to  the  sneers  and  gibes  she  would  cer- 
tainly receive  as  a mistress  of  a public 
man  in  a city  like  Rome.  During  her 


stay  in  Rome  she  met  the  leading  Ro- 
mans of  the  day.  Cicero  we  know  met 
her,  for  he  describes  her,  mentioning 
incidently  that  about  the  time  of 
Caesar’s  assassination  she  expected  to 
give  birth  to  another  child  by  Caesar. 
Nothing  else  is  ever  heard  of  such  a 
child.  Plutarch  describes  Antony’s 
meeting  with  her  at  Tarsus  as  their 
first  meeting  and  the  occasion  of  love 
at  first  sight,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Caesar’s  first  assistant  must  have  met 
so  great  a friend  of  his  master,  and  es- 
pecially so  noted  a woman,  sometime 
during  her  stay  in  Rome. 

After  the  murder  of  Caesar  Cleopat- 
ra returned  to  Egypt,  taking  Caesarion 
with  her.  Her  brother  Ptolemy,  having 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  be- 
ginning to  assert  himself  as  her  equal, 
died  in  Rome  shortly  before  she  left 
for  Alexandria.  He  was  probably 
poisoned,  either  by  Cleopatra  herself 
or  by  her  orders. 

During  the  civil  wars  that  followed 
Caesar’s  death  little  is  known  of  Cleo- 
patra’s actions.  She  certainly  did  not 
meddle  much  with  affairs  in  Rome, 
perhaps  because  she  wished  to  see  the 
rivals  exhaust  themselves  completely, 
which  might  possibly  advance  the  in- 
terests of  her  son  Caesarion,  the  natur- 
al son  of  Julius  Caesar.  After  Phillipi, 
however,  Antony  summoned  her  to  ap- 
pear before  him  at  Tarsus  to  answer 
charges  of  giving  aid  to  Cassius  and 
Brutus.  An  Egyptian  army  had  joined 
with  the  forces  of  Cassius,  but  it  was 
not  clear  whether  this  was  done  by 
the  Egyptian  general,  or  by  Cleopatra’s 
orders.  If  Cleopatra  thought  the  inter- 
ests of  Octavius,  Caesar’s  nephew,  were 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  Caesarion, 
Caesar’s  son,  it  is  possible  that  she  or- 
dered an  army  to  assist  the  enemies  of 
Octavius.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
documentary  evidence  that  Cassius  ex- 
( Continued  on  Page  46) 
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THROUGH  THE 

EDITORS  EYES 


A long  time  has  not  really  passed 
since  the  Review  made  its  introductory 
bow  to  the  students  of  Lehigh,  but 
nevertheless  we  are  dimly  conscious  of 
the  soft-slipping  by  of  time.  Already 
we  have  bid  adieu  to  three  editorial 
heads,  the  men  who  were  called  upon 
to  launch  the  project  and  to  map  out, 
as  it  were,  a course  to  be  followed.  The 
Review  has  been  sailing  along  now  for 
almost  two  years,  and  has  taken  its 
place  alongside  Lehigh’s  other  publica- 
tions. 

And  at  this  time  the  helm,  dramati- 
cally speaking,  has  been  placed  in  our 
hands  and  we  are  expected  to  assure 
smooth  sailing. 

The  impetus  which  started  the  Re- 
view came  out  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  need  on  the  campus  of  a publica- 
tion which  would  provide  opportunity 
to  students  for  literary  expression  of 
ideas,  ideals,  or  opinions.  The  mag- 
azine clung  to  this  policy  but  extended 
it.  Not  only  did  it  permit  students  to 
freely  voice  their  opinions  and  evalu- 
ations, but  it  likewise  opened  its  col- 
umns to  the  faculty. 

We  expect  to  continue  on  this  course. 
Anything  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  we  confess  that  the  bounds  are  far 
removed  from  each  other,  we  are  ready 
to  consider.  If  conflict,  as  the  psycholo- 
gists claim,  indicates  a healthy  state  of 
mind,  we  see  possibilities  of  becoming 
a doctor  by  promoting  conflict.  Pos- 
sibly we  may  print  matter  out  of  pure 
orneriness  simply  because  it  is  likely 
to  bring  forth  a conflict. 


We  are  opposed  to  setting  up  inviol- 
able rules  governing  the  policy  of  the 
paper.  We  realize  the  futility  of  try- 
ing to  appeal  with  equal  force  to  the 
entire  student  body  because  there  are 
so  many  group  differences. 

We  want  to  avoid  mediocrity  as  far 
as  possible.  Perhaps  that  is  presump- 
tuous in  a college  publication.  But  cer- 
tainly we  can  make  an  attempt  at  it, 
and  certainly  there  is  talent  sufficient 
on  Lehigh’s  campus  to  chase  mediocrity 
away. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  among  col- 
lege men  individuals  whose  opinions 
will  not  elicit  scoffing.  So  often  we 
have  been  disgusted  at  youth,  ourself 
very  much  included,  for  his  attempts, 
though  to  himself  real  accomplishments, 
at  sophisticated  opinionating.  He,  with 
his  broad  background  of  experience,  his 
widely  diversified  knowledge,  his  sane 
reasoning  and  sound  judgment,  mounts 
the  platform  and  shouts  to  all  the 
world  to  listen  to  his  not-to-be-ques- 
tioned  deductions  on  life.  He  assails 
religion,  he  condemns  common  sense,  he 
rants  at  conventions,  he  abhors  senti- 
mentalism, he  defies  his  elders,  he 
scorns  reverence,  he  idolizes  radicalism, 
he  asserts  the  accumulated  experience 
of  6000  years  is  all  rot  and  that  he 
alone  possesses  the  true  secrets  of  life’s 
mysteries. 

It  is  only  at  times,  however,  that  we 
personally  are  disgusted  at  this  sort  of 
thing,  for  we  are  perfectly  conscious 
that  it  is  a natural  process  and  that  it 
( Continued  on  Page  49) 
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IMPRESSIONISM  IN  ART 

BY  MARVIN  SYDNEY 


IMPRESSIONISM  is  both  a techni- 
que and  an  attitude.  An  under- 
standing of  its  technique  is  not  dif- 
ficult but  there  is  little  agreement  upon 
its  attitude  chiefly  because  of  varied 
definitions  of  terms  and  because  the  ar- 
tists not  only  failed  to  agree  completely 
among  themselves  but  also  were  not 
quite  sure  of  their  personal  intentions. 

Both  science  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artists  simultaneously  made  possible 
the  impressionistic  method  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  evaluate  the  contributions 
of  each.  In  1672  Newton  had  delivered 
a paper  in  which  he  discussed  the  spec- 
trum, and  he  then  declared  that  by  the 
use  of  spectroscopy,  white  light  could 
be  broken  up  into  its  constituent  col- 
ors— violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  and  red.  After  some  progress 
in  this  subject  Bunsen  and  Kirchoff 
made  important  discoveries  in  1857, 
and  around  this  same  time  the  Impres- 
sionists began  to  paint  in  a new  man- 
ner, although  it  was  not  until  the  meet- 
ing of  Renoir,  Monet  and  Sisley  in  1861 
that  the  new  school  actually  began. 

The  19th  century  in  France  had  be- 
gun with  David  and  Inegres  who,  al- 
though they  had  lightened  their  col- 
ors, still  painted  what  Shelden  Cheney 
has  termed  “draughtsmen’s  pictures.” 
Delacroix,  stronger  in  treatment  and 
abler  in  execution,  was  using  small 
dabs  of  contrasting  color.  In  England 
Constable  had  begun  earlier  to  inter- 
pret the  color  in  nature  in  a similar 
manner,  and  Turner’s  water-colors 
were  anticipating  in  a muddled  fashion, 
the  subtle  harmonies  of  Monet.  Cour- 
bet, in  France,  with  realistic  treatment 
did  much  to  clear  away  the  romantic 


claptraps  of  sentimental  picture-stories ; 
and  Daumier  also  contributed  although 
his  work  branched  off  in  the  direction 
of  Ozaune’s  Post-Impressionism. 

Edouard  Manet  and  Claude  Monet 
were  the  originators  of  Impressionism 
as  represented  by  particular  effects  of 
color  and  sunlight.  The  technique  was 
developed  chiefly  by  Manet  since  Man- 
et later  turned  toward  a preoccupation 
with  composition  and  form.  However, 
it  was  these  two  men  who  first  recog- 
nized and  used  the  fact  that,  while  any 
object  has  color  properties,  they  vary 
so  much  with  the  nature  of  the  light 
upon  them  that  local  color  is  one  of 
the  least  important  factors.  Herein 
they  were  applying  to  art  the  same  col- 
or principle  discovered  by  the  use  of 
spectroscopy. 

Formerly,  painters  had  attempted  to 
reproduce  the  colors  of  nature  by  mix- 
ing on  their  palettes  the  colors  they 
thought  they  saw.  In  a landscape  con- 
taining trees,  for  example,  they  would 
mix  green  for  leaves,  greenish-black 
for  the  shadows,  and  greenish-yellow 
for  the  lights.  Onto  the  canvas  it  all 
went,  and  what  most  often  resulted 
was  a turgid  uninteresting,  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  trees.  The 
Impressionists,  dissatisfied  with  these 
muddy  canvases,  painted  in  studio  light. 
(They  were  called  the  plain  air  paint- 
ers for  a time  and  they  were  given  the 
name  Impressionists  by  a critic  who  as- 
serted that  the  latter  title  was  the  prop- 
er description  of  them.)  Since  black 
is  a total  absence  of  light,  and  since 
there  can  be  no  total  absence  of  light 
in  landscape  or  portraiture  they  were 
quite  logical  in  banishing  it  from  their 
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palettes.  In  its  place  came  colors 
which,  in  relation  to  the  other  values 
and  to  the  local  color  would  give  the  de- 
sired effect.  Blue,  for  example,  would 
give  the  appearance  of  a shadow  in  a 
brilliant  sun-lit  picture.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting light  as  yellow  they  found  that 
it  varied  with  its  recipient  changing 
not  only  its  value  but  its  color.  On 
grass  in  the  morning  it  might  be 
gained,  perhaps,  by  the  use  of  blue, 
yellow  and  pink  in  pure  tones,  side  by 
side,  in  the  evening  the  same  grass 
might  be  painted  best  by  the  use  of  a 
lavender  harmony ; at  other  times, 
orange  or  white  or  yellow  might  best 
impart  the  desired  light.  Albert  Barnes, 
who  not  only  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  modern  painting  in  the 
■world  but  has  also  written  an  excel- 
lent book  about  them,  succinctly  de- 
scribes the  impressionistic  methods: 
“The  major  applications  of  the  impres- 
sionistic technique  are  as  follows:  (1) 
Application  of  spots  of  pure  color  side 
by  side  in  all  parts  of  the  canvas.  (2) 
Obvious  brush  wTork  in  the  application 
of  color.  (3)  Variation  of  the  sizes  of 
the  spots  of  color  and  the  perceptibility 
of  the  brush  strokes.  (4)  Use  of  light 
in  connection  with  color  in  three  ways: 
first  as  a sort  of  focus  on  which  the  light 
is  concentrated  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  glow  of  the  color;  second,  as  a gen- 
eral illumination  by  which  the  canvas 
is  flooded  with  sun-light ; third,  by  such 
distribution  of  this  colored  light  all 
over  the  canvas  that  a homogeneous 
color  mass  replaces  the  literal  repre- 
entation  of  perspective  heretofore  em- 
ployed by  painters.” 

Since  there  is  no  agreement  in  ex- 
plaining the  artistic  purposes  of  the 
Impressionists — if  they  had  any — let 
me  attempt  my  own  interpretation. 
Their  art  is  neither  realistic  nor  ro- 
mantic, classical  nor  modern — it  is  art. 


For  that  matter  these  are  but  terms  by 
which  we  describe  technique.  There  is 
only  good  art  or  bad  art,  and  what  mat- 
ters in  the  end,  in  the  art  world  at 
least,  is  not  how  you  did  it  but  how 
well  you  did  it,  for  a good  picture  is 
the  only  proper  justification  of  the 
means.  All  that  realist,  romanticist, 
classical  or  modern  can  give  are  un- 
derlying concepts  of  the  subject  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  artist.  No  artist  wants 
to  reproduce  a landscape;  he  paints  pic- 
tures not  landscapes.  If  all  he  could 
do  were  to  reproduce  a landscape  no 
country-dweller  would  ever  look  at  one 
except  to  check  up  on  its  accuracy.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  not  gathering 
pure  ideas  from  heaven.  Matter  and 
idea,  as  Aristotle  clearly  saw  so  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  are  inextricably 
bound  together.  The  artist  recreates 
life  so  that  he  may  express  it  the  bet- 
ter. He  treats  his  materials  with  the 
particular  vision  that  makes  him  an  ar- 
tist and  not  a carpenter  or  a sign- 
painter;  he  is  a creator,  a visionary 
analyst,  and  the  subjects  which  he  ex- 
presses have  been  filtered  through  the 
perceptual  and  imaginative  experiences 
of  an  extraordinary  man. 

The  Impressionists  used  color  har- 
monies and  contrasts,  flooded  with 
light;  they  did  not  copy  nature  but 
they  attempted  to  snare  its  substance, 
which  they  alone  saw,  by  interpreting 
it  so  that  its  color  and  form  were  pre- 
sented, and  simultaneously  strengthened 
and  heightened  by  their  creative  imag- 
inations. And  at  the  times  when  they 
succeeded,  they  perpetrated  on  their 
canvases  the  moment  that  catches  eter- 
nity, the  fleeting  gleam  of  beauty  that 
the  artist  perceives,  and  whose  wonder 
most  of  us  may  appreciate  only  when 
he  confines  to  the  unsatisfactory  ma- 
terials of  pigment  and  canvas  his  inef- 
fable comphensions,  whether  they  con- 


cern  the  evanescent  flux  or  the  eternal 
permanence  of  life. 

The  exhibition  of  French  Impression- 
ists which  has  been  on  view  in  the 
Memorial  Bulding  during  the  past  two 
weeks  is  interesting  from  two  stand- 
points: It  not  only  contained  represen- 
tative work  of  most  of  the  best  Impres- 
sionists, but  it  also  showed  their  de- 
velopment and  the  trend  of  impression- 
istic painting.  From  the  treatment  of 
these  works  almost  always  it  was  pos- 
sible to  approximate  the  date  without 
reference  to  the  catalogue.  Although 
Boudin’s  Le  village  de  Villerville  was 
undated,  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  it  was 
earlier  than  the  rest  In  parts  he  utilized 
all  the  possible  color  but  through  most  of 
the  picture  there  is  a gray  tone  without 
the  radiance  that  the  Impressionist  lat- 
er learned  to  impart  to  similar  scenes. 
The  brush-work  although  less  tight 
than  that  of  earlier  works  is  neverthe- 
less constricted.  But  nowhere  was  the 
advance  as  clearly  shown  as  in  the  two 
pictures  by  Pissarro.  Their  position 
on  the  wall  brought  them  to  the  left  of 
the  permanent  picture  of  Asa  Packer, 
which  embodies  all  the  defects  of  the 
“muddy-color”  school.  Following  it 
was  Pissarro’s  La  route  d’Osny,  pres 
Pointoise  (1872),  in  which  heavy  green 
and  gray  predominate.  With  but  little 
modification  it  might  be  a tinted  pho- 
tograph. In  strong  contrast  to  this  was 
his  Jardin  des  Tuileries  painted  27 
years  later.  Here  he  has  lightened  his 
tone,  purified  his  color,  suggested  the 
figures,  and  hung  over  the  entire  pic- 
ture a scintillating  mist  that  is  typical 
of  the  later  work  of  the  Impressionists. 
Loiseau’s  Le  bourg  d’  Orsans  Dauyshine 
(1907),  despite  its  strong  color  is  a 
contrast  to  his  Pont  Aven  sortie  de  la 
Messe  de  7 heures  (1923).  The  latter 
has  less  detail  and  more  suggestion; 


the  composition  rather  than  details  is 
the  essential  element,  the  figures  are 
blurs  of  color  which  ramoniously  fill 
out  the  picture;  and,  in  the  upper  back- 
ground splashes  of  brown  suggest  a 
tree,  but,  more  pertinently,  complete 
the  color  arrangement.  In  Monet’s  La 
Seine  a Vitheuil  (1879),  his  color  is 
still  bothersome  and  the  brush-work  in 
the  blue  and  green  of  the  trees  lacks 
coordination  with  the  color.  But,  in  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  (1902),  he  has  com- 
pletely mastered  the  use  of  his  medium, 
and  a fine  picture  is  the  result.  Despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  hung  in  an  ex- 
tremely poor  light,  the  mist-colored 
bridge  and  river  exemplify  the  best 
that  can  be  done  with  this  treatment. 
The  color  range  was  subdued,  and  the 
form  was  barely  perceptible,  but  the 
results  were  magnificent.  This  picture 
alone  would  have  made  the  exhibit  a 
memorable  occasion. 

Monet’s  two  pictures,  tending  toward 
the  pointillist  method,  had  exceptionally 
rich  color  which  placed  them  among 
the  strongest  in  the  show.  Renoirs 
work  was  a bit  disappointing,  and  it 
was  hardly  equal  to  his  best  pictures. 
The  Jeune  fille  assise  tenant  une  rose 
was  a poor  mixture  of  methods.  The 
dress  was  done  in  the  Impressionistic 
manner  while  the  hair  and  face  showed 
the  tight  brush-strokes  and  weak  col- 
ors of  less  able  painters.  Canal’s  Le 
bar,  although  it  did  not  make  the  most 
of  its  color  possibilities,  had  an  excel- 
lent rhythm  that  seemed  to  sweep 
through  the  picture,  centering  in  the 
two  dancers  and  passing  to  the  figures 
at  the  tables.  Degas’  Danseuse  rajus- 
tant  V epaulette  de  son  corsage,  with 
evident  interest  in  the  color  range  of 
bronzes  and  greens,  nevertheless  in  its 
clear  lineation  suggests  his  future  pre- 
occupation with  drawing. 
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tion  might  also  be  gleaned  at  exhibit. 
Mary  Cassat,  although  an  important 
member  of  this  French  group,  was 
American  by  birth:  d’Espagnat’s  still- 
life,  but  twenty-four  years  old  is  al- 
ready cracking;  but  more  important  it 
is  to  not  that  the  technique,  whose  de- 
velopment was  shown  there,  is  now 


used  by  even  our  most  conservative 
painters.  These  erstwhile  radicals  have 
become  classics  and  our  present  reac- 
tionaries enshrine  them  and  loftily  ig- 
nore contemporary  innovators.  It  is 
almost  too  obvious  a platitude  to  insist 
that  we  take  example  and  accord  a fair 
reception  to  the  art  radicals  of  today. 


SONNET 

— For  an  old  flame  — 

Try  though  I will,  I cannot  love  you  now 
As  I did  other  Springs  when  I was  young; 

For  while  I loved  you  once,  I must  avow 
You  bore  me  like  old  songs  too  often  sung, 

Or  stories  told,  or  like  the  golden  dawn 
That,  seen  in  all  its  splendor  day  by  day 
Soon  makes  one  wish  that  it  were  gone 
Even  before  the  night  has  passed  away. 

I must  admit  that  though  I’m  getting  old 
And  I have  lost  the  freshness  of  my  youth, 

That’s  not  the  reason  why  my  love  is  cold  — 

The  only  cause,  if  you  will  have  the  truth, 

Is  that,  though  I get  old  I cannot  see 

Why  you  must  needs  grow  old  along  with  me. 

G.  Ondeck. 
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BAD  GIRL 

By  Vina  Delmar 

“Bad  Girl”  was  chosen  by  the  Lit- 
erary Guild  as  the  best  novel  for  the 
month  of  April.  It  is  now  less  than  a 
month  since  its  release  and  it  has  been 
suppressed.  Critics  have  both  praised 
it  in  all  the  flowery  terms  that  book- 
reviewers  and  critics  can  conjure,  and 
condemned  it  in  the  sharpest  and  most 
bitter  terms  imaginable.  Such  a book 
must  have  something  in  it. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
novel  to  insure  literary  greatness.  It 
may  be  compared  to  Miss  Delmar’s 
“current  song  that  was  born  to  live  for 
one  rollicking  hour.”  There  is  nothing 
artistic  in  the  author’s  style  although  it 
is  different  for  a novel.  It  is  a cleverly 
written,  straightforward,  and  vivid 
piece  of  newspaper  reporting,  added  to 
only  by  three  precise  depictions  of  low- 
er class,  city^bred  persons:  Eddie  Col- 
lins, the  mechanic  who  loves  Dot  but 
cannot  express  himself,  Dot  Haley,  who 
adores  Eddie  but  is  afraid  to  do  any- 
thing on  her  own  initiative  for  fear 
of  offending  Eddie,  and  Maude  Mc- 
Laughlin, the  shallow,  gilt,  social  but- 
terfly who  gets  nothing  out  of  life. 

Except  for  the  tolerable  pictures  she 
draws,  the  author  has  nothing.  There 
seems  to  be  no  purpose  behind  the 
writing  of  the  book  unless  it  is  to  per- 
suade against  abortion  and  to  describe 
mechanically  just  what  takes  place  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  fact  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  baby.  One  of  the  many 
books  now  being  published  such  as 


“What  an  Expectant  Mother  Ought  to 
Know”  would  probably  serve  the  pur- 
pose better  although  Vina  Delmar’s  de- 
scription and  clear,  mechanical  account 
of  a woman’s  great  experience  is  prob- 
ably the  only  thing  which  saved  her 
book  from  the  editor’s  scrap  pile. 

* * * * 

IRON  AND  SMOKE 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith 
It  is  the  fate  of  most  people  who 
work  quietly  and  well  to  be  treated  by 
the  world  with  scant  attention  and 
courtesy.  So  the  United  States  treats 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith  whose  work  has 
never  been  truly  appreciated  in  Amer- 
ica— chiefly,  I suppose,  because  she 
writes  in  a quiet,  even  tenor,  disregard- 
ing the  more  spectacular  style  and  dic- 
tion which  accounts  for  the  fame  and 
popularity  of  many  other  American 
and  English  novelists  whose  work  is 
far  inferior  to  that  of  hers.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  write  a good  novel  in 
a quiet  tone  than  it  is  to  write  one  us- 
ing the  hysterical  display  of  thought 
and  words  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  much  modern  fiction.  It  may  be 
suggested  as  a counter  argument  that 
the  age  itself  is  slightly  hysterical  and 
that  modern  novelists  are  merely  adapt- 
ing “the  measure  to  the  mood.”  It  is 
characteristic  of  great  art,  however,  that 
the  greatest  hysteria  and  confusion, 
mental  and  physical,  are  always  ex- 
pressed in  a medium  which  is  constant- 
ly tractable  and  capable  of  the  utmost 
restrain  and  carefulness. 


In  “Iron  and  Smoke”  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith  leads  her  character  through  the 
most  disturbed  and  disturbing  period  in 
modern  history — the  first  two  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century.  And  yet  at 
no  point  in  her  novel  can  one  detect 
the  slightest  evidence  that  her  char- 
acter and  situations  have  run  away 
with  her,  that  she  has  lost  for  a brief 
but  fatal  moment  her  sure  and  gentle 
touch.  There  is  something  admirable  in 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith’s  work  simply  be- 
cause of  her  sure  gentleness  and  un- 
derstanding, her  serenity  with  its  deep 
power  and  strength. 

It  is  hard  to  put  “Iron  and  Smoke” 
into  any  one  definite  category;  one  can- 
not say  with  anything  approaching 
certainty  that  the  author  meant  it  for 
a novel  of  friendship,  a novel  of  con- 
flict, or  a novel  of  romance.  Like  most 
of  Sheila  Kaye-Smith’s  work  it  is  a 
story  of  life  in  Sussex  in  the  strange 
south  country  that  this  writer  makes 
appear  so  attractive  and  lovely.  The 
first  part  of  the  novel  is  the  story  of 
the  marriage  of  Jenny  Bastaw  to  a 
Sussex  gentleman  who  forsook  both  of 
the  women  who  entered  his  life  because 
he  loved  his  land  more  than  any  wom- 
an. Humphrey  Mallard’s  first  and 
great  love  was  Isabel  Halauker,  the 
wife  of  a neighboring  squire.  She  vol- 
untarily broke  their  relationship  when 
she  saw  that  the  love  of  fields  and  crops 
was  the  one  and  consuming  passion  of 
Humphrey’s  life.  Later  Humphrey 
married  Jenny  because  he  saw  in  her 
money,  a chance  to  rejuvenate  his 
worn  fields  and  shabby  estate.  He  died 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  shortly 
before  his  heir  was  born.  At  his  death 
the  two  women,  Isabel  and  Jenny,  who 
have  been  cheated  of  life  by  Humph- 
rey’s change  in  love,  were  brought  to- 
gether by  their  common  loss  and  they 
started  a friendship  which  proved  to 
be  the  greatest  factor  in  their  lives. 


Their  friendship  is  a splendid  rela- 
tionship between  two  fine  and  intelli- 
gent women,  a friendship  such  as  can 
exist  only  between  two  people  who  have 
suffered  a heavy  loss  in  common.  For 
a time  it  seems  as  though  Isabel’s 
daughter  and  Jenny’s  son  would  marry, 
as  though  Isabel  and  Humphrey  were 
to  unite  in  the  forms  of  their  children. 
The  war  removes  all  posibility  of  such 
a union  secretly  to  the  delight  of  Jen- 
ny in  whose  heart  there  was  still  lin- 
gering a pain  at  the  thought  of  Humph- 
rey’s and  Isabel’s  brief  and  stolen  love. 

By  far  the  most  important  discus- 
sion in  the  novel  centers  about  the  con- 
flict between  those  who  love  and  culti- 
vate the  earth  and  those  who  violate  it 
by  penerating  it  with  mines  and  shafts, 
the  conflict  between  those  who  cherish 
Demeter  and  those  who  attempt  to  rape 
her.  Jenny  is  the  daughter  of  a weal- 
thy iron  magnate  and  so  there  exists 
between  her  and  Humphrey  an  aching 
and  wide  misunderstanding.  Her  long 
life  in  the  country  of  Sussex  convinces 
her  in  the  end  that  the  rape  of  Dem- 
eter is  wrong,  cruel,  a defiance  against 
all  nature.  It  is  the  crowning  irony  of 
life  that  her  son  Aubrey  for  whose 
benefit  Humphrey  and  later  Jenny  lab- 
ored on  the  Sussex  lands,  feels  no  com- 
punction about  violating  the  earth  in 
order  to  tear  from  it  its  hidden  treas- 
ures. It  is  not  difficult  to  see  on  what 
side  of  the  question  Sheila  Kaye-Smith 
stands,  to  see  whether  or  not  she  is  a 
member  of  Demeter’s  cult.  Her  love 
for  nature  and  the  physical  world  is 
one  of  the  unmistakable  characteristics 
of  her  work.  This  side  of  her  style  is 
more  apparent  in  her  books  treating  of 
a lower  social  level  in  Sussex  where  the 
people  of  the  story  are  more  closely  al- 
lied to  nature  and  where  nature  has 
so  profound  an  effect  upon  those  who 
depend  upon  it  for  sustenance. 
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WINTERSMOON 
Hugh  Walpole 

Some  people  possess  an  innate  power 
to  make  inanimate  objects  live,  to  in- 
vest with  life  the  physical  things  that 
surround  us.  They  make  towns  have 
personalities  and  buildings  have  spir- 
its. They  put  souls  into  places  and 
touch  dead  things  to  life.  Such  a writ- 
er and  person  is  Hugh  Walpole.  Any- 
one who  has  read  The  Cathedral  can- 
not forget  the  living  power  that  the 
beautiful  church  exerts  in  all  the  life 
and  activity  of  the  town  in  which  it  is 
placed.  Its  stones  seem  to  speak,  its 
beautiful  windows  and  spires  have  a 
mysterious,  soft  personality.  In  his 
latest  novel  “Wintersmoon”  Hugh  Wal- 
pole shows  this  uncanny  power  to  make 
places  and  things  almost  people.  His 
London — writers  for  so  long  have  been 
trying  to  capture  the  spirit  of  this 
place — is  a revelation.  Old  Beamin- 
ster’s  parade  from  his  apartment  to  his 
club  is  like  a walk  through  some  quaint- 
ly enchanted  wonderland  where  the 
buildings  shout  a greeting  or  snub  one 
with  cold  hauteur.  The  streets  and 
shops  seem  to  have  absorbed  some  of 
the  hurried  life  that  has  occurred  in 
and  around  them.  There  is  something 
quite  personal  about  Beaminster’s 
thoughts  as  he  walks.  He  is  so  obviously 
thinking  of  these  places  as  people.  He 
approves  of  this  and  delights  in  that 
as  though  he  were  reviewing  a throng 
of  people  he  knew  and  liked.  And  then 
Wintersmoon  itself,  the  house  of  the 
Purefoy  family  with  its  centuries  of 
crowded  existence,  its  flavor  of  past 
events  and  dead  personalities.  The 
house  is  lovely  but  its  spirit  is  lovelier. 
So  much  has  happened  there;  so  many 
people  have  left  their  traces  upon  the 
place  that  it  seems  like  a strange,  beau- 
tiful, omniscient  woman  who  has  been 
gazing  at  things  forever,  accepting  it 
all  impassively,  without  revolt.  The 


house  is  a fitting  background  for  Wal- 
pole’s novel.  It  exercises  no  sharp,  po- 
tent influence  but  it  is  always  there 
with  its  graciousness,  always  remind- 
ing one  of  its  beauty  and  honor.  And 
it  is  a house  of  the  past,  of  a world 
passing  away. 

It  is  with  this  passing  away  of  an 
older  world  that  Wintersmoon  has 
partly  to  do.  The  Purefoys  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  staid,  solid  aristocracy 
that  reigned  so  placidly  during  Vic- 
toria’s time,  of  a class  not  particularly 
entertaining,  not  particularly  brilliant, 
but  admirable  and  sane.  A few  have 
lingered  on  in  London  after  the  war 
and  of  these  the  Purefoy  family  is  ad- 
mittedly the  head.  Janet  Grandison  by 
instincts  and  position  is  a member  of 
this  circle  but  her  younger  sister  Rosa- 
lind is  concerned  with  a faster  and  more 
hectic  world,  entirely  separate  from 
that  in  which  Janet  moves.  The  sis- 
ters are  desperately  poor  and  Janet, 
mainly  for  her  sister’s  sake,  agrees  to 
a common  sense  marriage  with  Wild- 
herme  Poole,  the  owner  of  Winters- 
moon. Wildherme  is  to  have  an  heir; 
the  sisters  are  to  have  financial  com- 
fort. But  Janet  has  not  reckoned  with 
herself  and  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
her  heir  she  realizes  with  a start  that 
she  loves  Wildherme.  Her  position  is 
a terrible  and  painful  one,  for 
Wildherme,  after  his  son’s  birth, 
almost  forgets  her  existence.  He 
likes  her,  but  as  a faithful  friend  and 
as  the  mother  of  his  son  Humphrey. 
His  love  for  Humphrey  consumes  his 
life,  becomes  his  one  interest.  Sud- 
denly his  son  dies  and  he  is  left  in  a 
terrible  and  awful  quietness.  Mean- 
while Rosalind  has  married  a decent 
young  chap,  one  of  Janet’s  kind  and 
circle.  Their  marriage  is  an  utter  fail- 
ure. She  leaves  with  a strange  indi- 
vidual, one  Ravage,  the  talk  and  the 
mystery  of  London.  Her  husband  kills 
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himself.  One  day  in  an  old,  village 
chapel  Wildherme’s  quietness  breaks. 
With  the  change  he  comes  to  the  real- 
ization that  Janet  exists  as  a woman 
and  that  he  loves  her.  And  then  all 
is  well  in  their  world. 

The  book  is  literally  crammed  with 
people  and  characters  who  seem  tan- 
gible enough  to  touch,  and  feel,  and 
know.  Like  Dicken’s,  Walpole  sees  the 
individual  in  every  person  and  it  is  this 
part  of  the  person  that  interests  him. 
He  likes  people’s  quirks  and  sweet 
ways,  their  little  knobs  and  ends  that 
make  them  unlike  anyone  else.  Johnny 
Beaminster,  the  uncle  of  Rosalind’s 
husband,  is  a delightful  character.  He 
is  a remnant  of  the  old  world  that  is 


just  passing.  But  he  is  in  love  with 
life,  the  little  things  of  life — his  com- 
fortable rooms,  his  old  silver,  his  wines. 
He  has  a comfortable,  satisfying  phil- 
osophy. Existence  is  like  a silver  haze, 
a silver  shining  cloud  that  softly  bears 
him  up.  And  then  there  is  the  Duke 
with  his  swinging,  rythmical  walk,  his 
almost  infinite  tenderness  and  under- 
standing. Between  him  and  Janet  there 
is  a mutual  admiration,  the  admiration 
of  one  thoroughbred  for  another.  And 
lastly  there  is  Hignett,  the  family’s 
butler.  He  is  a pathetic  figure.  He  is 
the  most  pathetic  figure  in  the  world — 
a man  who  dare  not  admit  to  himself 
his  own  love. 


A SILHOUETTE  BY  J.  LELAND  MYER,  ’30 
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It  seems  to  be  the  time  for  spring 
post-mortems.  April  and  early  May, 
it  seems  safe  to  say,  have  seen  no  new 
plays  of  interest  except  the  Theatre 
Guild's  production  of  Volpone;  and  the 
plays  that  are  being  talked  about  now, 
are  the  plays  that  have  been  talked 
about. 

With  this  usual  dearth  of  material  in 
the  spring,  revivals  necessarily  receive 
a lot  of  attention.  Two  plays,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  were  produced — Hedda  Gabler 
and  Henry  V ; and  both  of  them  were 
acted  in  a manner  calculated  to  shake 
the  firmest  of  believers  in  the  immor- 
tality of  these  pieces.  Miss  Eva  Le- 
Gallienne  and  her  Civic  Repertory 
troupe  were  spectacularly  bad  in  Hed- 
da Gabler,  and  Walter  Hampden  and 
his  company  gave  performances  of 
Henry  V that  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  senior  dramatics  class  of  Mutton 
Hollow,  Missouri. 

Both  of  these  plays  show  skill  and 
discernment  in  setting  and  staging,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  praise  must  stop  at 
the  stagecraft:  it  cannot  extend  to  the 
acting.  The  harmony  of  action  among 
the  players  that  is  so  necessary  in  any 
Ibsen  play  is  not  present  in  Hedda 
Gabler.  The  sense  of  interaction  be- 
tween characters  is  missing ; and  the  re- 
sult is  that  each  character  seems  to  be 
making  a conscious  attempt  to  give  a 
distinct  interpretation  of  an  Ibsen 
character,  apart  from  the  other  char- 


acters and  without  regard  for  the  uni- 
ty of  the  play.  Miss  LeGallienne,  with 
her  shallow,  unfeeling  portrayal  of 
Hedda,  knocks  the  edge  off  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  play.  Her  performance  is 
singularly  inexpressive  and  lethargic — 
as  if  she  had  taken  the  easiest  way  out 
of  a difficult  interpretation.  More- 
over, the  retouches  she  adds  to  the  part 
increase  the  breach  between  her  Hedda 
and  the  Hedda  that  Isben  drew.  If  Miss 
LeGallienne  wished  to  give  astounding 
proof  of  the  nonchalance  that  can  be 
achieved  with  the  aid  of  Lucky  Strikes 
in  the  loading  and  firing  of  pistols,  her 
acting  is  a success.  The  other  charac- 
ters, too,  taking  a leaf  from  their  lead- 
er, indulge  themselves  in  a few  histri- 
onic excesses.  While  Hedda  inhales  to 
her  heart’s  content,  Mrs.  Elvsted  pants 
profusely,  and  Eilert  Lovborg’s  eyes 
become  bedewed  a little  too  frequently 
(possibly  from  the  smoke)  ; and  when 
this  famous  trio  came  together  almost 
anything  was  to  be  expected — except 
intelligent  acting.  With  the  exception 
of  the  occasional  excellences  of  Paul 
Leyssac’s  consistent,  if  somewhat  theat- 
rical, portrayal  of  George  Tesman  and 
Sayre  Crawley’s  acting  of  Judge  Brack, 
the  whole  ensemble  combined  to  make 
an  awful  hash  of  one  of  Ibsen’s  mas- 
terpieces. And  in  their  midst  Miss  Le- 
Gallienne poised  herself  limply  against 
the  mantle,  evidently  little  caring  what 
was  happening  to  Ibsen. 

If  we  are  right  in  believing  that  it 
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takes  a most  skillful  set  of  actors  to 
give  a singularity  of  illusion  in  a play 
like  Hedda  Gabler,  where  the  compact- 
ness of  action  and  dialogue  requires  an 
exceptionally  smooth  transmission  so 
that  the  joints  of  the  play  will  not  be 
revealed,  in  a play  like  Henry  V act- 
ing is  just  as  important,  but  in  a dif- 
ferent way,  if  the  play  is  not  to  lose 
something  in  production.  Although  the 
element  of  pageantry  may  be  present 
to  aid  in  the  production  of  an  historical 
play,  the  element  which  the  imagina- 
tion supplies  in  a vague  but  pleasurable 
way  when  the  play  is  read,  this  very 
restriction  of  imagination  focuses  your 
attention  upon  the  display  of  character 
and  the  expectancy  of  revelation  in  the 
action,  two  characteristics  that  the  or- 
dinary play  possesses  in  a much  more 
satisfying  degree  than  the  historical 
play.  The  pleasure,  too,  in  a play  like 
Henry  V comes  in  the  fact  that  the 
leading  character,  especially  when  he 
is  of  vague  historical  identification,  is 
allowed  more  freedom  in  your  imagin- 
ation than  the  lines  permit.  The 
chances  always  are  that  the  reflexion  of 
the  person  on  the  stage  fixes  with  an 
annoying  definiteness  the  image  of  the 
person  in  question  forever.  When  the 
performance  is  as  irksome  and  colorless 
as  Walter  Hampden’s  is  of  Henry  V, 
much  of  the  original  pleasure  that  you 
got  in  the  play  is  lost. 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  the 
hilarious  Prince  Hal  grows  sober  when 
he  becomes  Henry  V,  he  certainly  is 
not  as  bland  and  passionless  as  Hamp- 
den makes  him.  There  is  no  color  in 
his  intention  “to  chide  this  Dauphin  at 
his  father’s  door” — it  is  only  the  very 
somber  and  obvious  purpose  of  a young 
king  to  get  down  to  a serious  bit  of 
imperialism.  If  it  is  Hampden’s  pur- 
pose to  extract  the  romance  and  glam- 
our from  Henry  V,  and  to  show  how 
a young  man  went  to  France  and  made 


good,  he  has  succeeded.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  fair  to  imply  this  much  from  Hamp- 
den’s placid  recital  of  the  lines  that 
Henry  speaks — but  in  truth,  it  strikes 
one  as  recitation,  not  as  acting.  In  the 
last  act,  though,  he  girds  up  his  tights, 
smooths  out  his  doublet,  extends  his 
arms  like  a magician  ready  to  produce 
a bushel  of  gauze  from  an  Easter  egg, 
and  enfolds  Katherine  of  France  in  an 
embrace  that  should  have  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  Hollywood. 

The  heroic  aspects  of  the  play  are 
therefore  somewhat  obscured  by  Hamp- 
den’s monotone  performance.  The  clash 
of  the  tin  swords  and  the  scarlet  of  the 
costumes  is  impressive  enough  to  keep 
you  roused  in  the  second  act(  the  or- 
iginal play  has  been  arranged  for  three 
acts),  and  fortunately,  the  humorous 
parts  are  played  by  capable  actors  who 
make  the  most  of  the  somewhat  infer- 
ior comic  passages  of  Henry  V.  Cecil 
Yapp  as  Fluellen  gives  a remarkably 
good  performance  of  the  doughty,  stout- 
hearted Welshman.  But  in  this  play, 
the  merriment  of  the  Falstaff  crowd  is 
only  a dull  echo  of  Henry  IV.  Henry  V 
shows  its  stoutness,  no  doubt;  but  its 
weaknesses  are  all  too  apparent  in  this 
production. 

I have  mentioned  Volpone  before  as 
the  one  new  play  of  the  spring  season 
that  has  any  unusual  degree  of  merit. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  a remark- 
able piece  of  theatrical  invention,  and 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that 
Theatre  Guild  has  done  well  by  it.  Why 
Stefan  Zweig’s  German  version  of  Ben 
Jonson’s  comedy  should  have  been  used 
has  been  questioned:  the  one  explana- 
tion I have  to  offer  is  that  this  ver- 
sion modernizes  the  language  and  this 
applies  the  original  spirit  of  the  play  to 
the  present  with  a castigating  force. 
Phrased  in  the  language  of  this  day 
( Continued  on  Page  53) 
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TWO  ESSAYS 

BY  GABRIEL  M.  ONDECK 

MUSINGS  ON  POSSIBILITIES 


Facts  no  doubt  have  a definite  scien- 
tific value,  but  they  do  not  add  the  zest 
to  life  that  conjectures  and  possibilities 
do.  There  is  a glamour  in  the  undeter- 
mined, a charm  in  the  improbable  that 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  cold,  calculated 
facts  of  an  already  too  practical  world ; 
for  when  once  a question  is  settled  or  a 
problem  solved,  it  loses  whatever  inter- 
est it  had  previously  held  and  becomes 
just  another  dull  bit  of  information. 

All  the  romance  of  science  and  of  sci- 
entific inquiry  and  research  is  due,  not 
to  the  accumulation  of  absolute  facts 
already  in  the  hands  of  scientists,  but 
to  the  fields  which  have  as  yet  been  only 
partially  explored  and  which  conse- 
quently hold  untold  possibilities  for  fur- 
ther research.  Discovery  and  invention 
are  to  an  extent  dependent  upon  facts, 
but  the  real  joy  of  creation  or  of  dis- 
covery lies  in  the  pursuit  of  possibili- 
ties. They  are  elusive  things,  and  can- 
not easily  be  tracked  down,  hamstrung, 
and  placed  on  exhibition.  When  they 
have  once  been  captured,  identified,  and 
classified  they  become  facts,  and  hav- 
ing become  facts,  are  forgotten. 

The  joy  of  fishing  is  not  in  the  fish 
that  one  has  caught,  but  in  the  larger 
ones  which  might  still  be  lurking  some- 
where at  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  The 
thrill  of  the  hunt  is  not  in  the  actual 
kill,  but  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  pos- 
sibility. And  there  are  still  those  who 
chase  rainbows  in  defiance  of  all  scien- 
tific explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

If  there  is  zest  in  the  possible,  there 
is  even  more  in  the  impossible.  In  a 


fact-weary  world,  where  each  detail  of 
life  must  be  measured  in  material  ra- 
tios, absurd  conjecture  and  dalliance 
with  the  improbable  offer  a sort  of  es- 
cape from  the  monotony  of  reality.  It 
is  momentary  and  perhaps  futile,  but 
it  is  escape  nevertheless.  There  is  an 
intangible  satisfaction  in  chasing  after 
chimeras,  even  though  we  know  before- 
hand that  the  only  possible  outcome  is 
defeat.  As  the  philosopher’s  stone  was 
to  the  alchemist  and  the  fountain  of 
youth  to  Ponce  de  Leon,  so  are  many  of 
the  dreams  which  we  ourselves  realize 
to  be  futile  our  unconscious  goals.  The 
sage  looking  for  an  honest  man  or  the 
youth  in  search  of  a truthful  woman 
must  surely  realize  the  hopelessness  of 
their  quests;  yet  they  continue  until 
either  they  have  become  disgusted  and 
disillusioned  or  they  have  traversed 
every  possible  avenue  of  search. 

Never  was  there  a greater  optimist 
than  he  who  said  that  nothing  is  im- 
possible, nor  a greater  pessimist  than 
he  who  accredited  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  For  if  we  once  believe  that 
there  is  actually  nothing  new  or  furth- 
er to  be  attained  in  life,  life  itself  be- 
comes tiresome,  dull,  and  uninteresting. 
But  if  we  can  still  chase  rainbows;  if 
we  can  still  conceive  impossible  results 
for  impossible  situations ; if  we  can  still 
feel  that  perhaps  somewhere,  if  we  will 
only  look  long  and  hard  enough,  we  can 
find  fantastic  solutions  to  our  even 
more  fantastic  dreams,  then  we  can 
yet  hope,  and  hoping  live. 
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AND  ON  BEING  SERIOUS 


There  is  virtue  in  sobriety,  and  a cer- 
tain majesty  in  seriousness;  yet  if  they 
are  carried  to  extremes  their  merits 
are,  as  with  everything  else,  defeated 
by  their  excesses,  and  they  become  nei- 
ther majestic  nor  virtuous,  but  annoy- 
ing. There  are  always  occasions  when 
seriousness  is  in  order,  but  to  be  un- 
duly solemn  over  trifles,  to  go  about 
constantly  with  an  air  of  ascetic  grav- 
ity, to  be,  in  short,  unnecessarily  ser- 
ious about  details  of  life  often  better 
left  alone,  is  not  only  futile,  but  absurd 
and  even  harmful.  The  person  who  is 
forever  making  earnest  inquiry  into  the 
more  profound  but  oftentimes  unintel- 
ligible meanings  of  things  may  be  com- 
mended for  his  serious  interest  in  life, 
but  he  is  none  the  less  a nuisance. 

True  wisdom  lies  in  the  ability  to  be 
serious  only  when  gravity  is  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  some  genuinely  ser- 
ious emotion  such  as  sorrow  or  real 
affection  of  some  kind  or  another,  and 
to  be  frivolous  only  when  mirth  or 
lightness  is  in  order.  To  be  either  con- 
stantly serious  or  constantly  frivolous, 
allowing  neither  reaction  to  be  occas- 
ionally relieved  by  its  opposite,  may 
be  disastrous.  The  ideal  mean  is  an 
admixture  of  the  two,  with  each,  of 
course,  in  its  proper  place  and  at  its 
proper  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  only  the  wise 
are  serious;  yet  being  serious  is  in  it- 
self oftentimes  unwise.  Gravity  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  individualist;  solemn- 
ity, the  stigma  of  the  person  who  is 
completely  submerged  in  his  own  exis- 
tence. Gravity  is  a natural  result  of 
worry,  and  those  who  worry  most  are 
those  who  are  primarily  interested  in 


themselves,  in  their  own  reactions  tow- 
ard life,  and  in  the  possible  outcomes 
of  their  reactions.  To  be  too  self- 
centered,  too  conscious  of  the  ego,  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  for  it  makes  one  mor- 
bidly serious  about  matters  which,  tak- 
en from  the  viewpoint  of  society  at 
large,  are  futile,  and  from  that  of  time, 
uninimportant. 

Yet  it  is  a general  human  weakness 
to  be  serious.  Man  inadvertently 
places  greater  importance  upon  him- 
self than  is  merited,  and  considers  all 
his  reactions  as  having  deeper  mean- 
ings than  they  do.  His  life  is  to  him 
a vastly  serious  matter,  even  though  it 
is  neglected  by  the  mob,  and  he  wor- 
ries about  his  welfare,  about  his  hap- 
piness, about  his  material  surround- 
ings as  though  they  were  all  the  weight- 
iest of  social  problems.  Even  his  pleas- 
ure is  a serious  matter,  his  fancies  are 
absurdly  important,  and  the  outcomes 
of  his  impulses  are  subject  to  his  clos- 
est speculation.  Such  seriousness  is,  if 
not  entirely  useless,  at  least  unimpor- 
tant, since  it  is  centered  upon  details  of 
life  which  are  wholly  uncontrollable. 

The  man  who  is  least  solemn  about 
life  is  the  one  who  realizes  the  unim- 
portance of  himself  and  who  knows 
that  it  is  useless  to  worry  about  un- 
avoidable circumstances  in  life.  Know- 
ing this,  he  forgoes  the  self-examina- 
tion and  consequent  self-pity  of  the  in- 
dividualist. And  it  is  quite  possible 
that  on  the  whole  he  leads  a much 
happier,  a much  more  contented  life 
than  he  who  is  constantly  questioning 
his  existence  and  forever  probing  into 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  it. 
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Lehigh  River;  Janitor 

A.  HENRY  FRETZ 

It  rains  unless  it  snows  or  hails.  Oth- 
erwise it  is  clear  provided  the  sky  is  not 
clouded  or  the  clouds  are  dragging  on 
the  earth’s  surface  as  fog. 

This  atmospheric  moisture  is  cold 
and  acid,  usually  one  part  in  ten  thou- 
sand, and  in  industrial  cities  even  much 
more  strongly  acid.  But  alkaline  dust 
caught  in  the  downpour  may  give  the 
rain  its  own  chemical  nature. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  on  which 
the  rain  falls  is  pervious  or  impervious. 
The  tenant’s  conception  of  the  physical 
perfection  of  his  landlord’s  roof  is  de- 
scribed by  the  word  impervious.  The 
surface  lacking  this  perfection,  the  de- 
fects that  let  water  go  below  the  sur- 
face are  in  case  of  the  pulverulent  soil 
the  interstices  between  the  solid  fine 
particles  or  in  the  case  of  rock,  poros- 
ity or  unfilled  voids  and  actual  open- 
ings called  joints. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  is  fractionally 
divided  into  run-off  and  underground 
water.  This  fraction  varies  under  the 
status  of  the  soil  whether  already  sat- 
urated with  water  or  rendered  tempor- 
arily impervious  by  being  frozen. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  are  composed 
of  insoluble  comminuted  minerals  as 
quartz  and  varieties  of  koalin  such  as 
montmorillonite  (in  common  parlance 
“clay”)  cemented  together  by  calcium 
carbonate  with  impurities  of  clay  and 
sand.  There  is  a proper  occasion  to  use 


the  word  quartz,  the  word  sand  and 
the  word  silica,  but  we  always  mean 
chemically  the  oxide  of  silicon. 

The  dilute  acid  water  created  with 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  moves  down- 
ward. Three  days  after  a rain  the  late 
grand  ball  room  in  the  Hellertown  Cave 
is  subject  to  dismal  drips  of  water  from 
its  ceiling.  The  downward  limit  of 
movement  is  called  the  level  of  perma- 
nent ground  water  and  is  the  surface 
of  the  swimming  pool  in  the  abandoned 
quarry.  Below  this  level  the  rock  is 
permanently  saturated. 

This  descending  water  is  a powerful 
solvent  on  the  cementing  material  of 
the  rocks.  If  you  do  not  believe  this 
statement,  examine  some  time  the  de- 
tail of  or  the  shoes  under  a steel  high- 
way span  that  the  highway  commis- 
sioners have  forgotten  to  dust  off  and 
paint  for  a few  years.  You  will  be  as- 
tonished. 

The  eventuality  of  an  exposed  rock 
surface  is  a return  to  the  original  phy- 
sical condition  of  dust  protected  in  hu- 
mid climates  from  blowing  about  by 
growing  grasses  or  a matted  quilt  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter. 

Dust!  The  constant  manufacture  of 
dust!  The  accumulation  of  this  con- 
stant production ! 

Will  someone  please  send  the  janitor 
to  clean  and  remove  the  dust? 

The  falling  barometer  announces  the 
approach  of  the  janitor  and  soon  the 
rain  will  spoil  the  baseball  game.  They 
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say  that  you  can  forecast  a day  in  ad- 
vance the  visit  of  the  pluvial  blessing. 

The  rain  as  run-off  cleanses  and  car- 
ries away  the  dust  moving  as  a 
film  until  some  unequality  of  surface 
is  filled  with  a sensible  amount  of  wat- 
er flowing  as  a rill  and  corroding  as  it 
goes,  an  ever  deepening  channel  and 
multiplied  indefinitely  by  joining  other 
rills,  develops  into  a river.  The  gully 
in  the  plasterer’s  sand  heap  and  the 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  are  the  Lillipu- 
tian's and  Gulliver’s  view  of  the  same 
geological  phenomenon. 

However  there  is  a real  difference 
between  gully  and  river  for  the  river 
has  cut  its  bed  below  the  level  of  per- 
manent ground  water  and  really  is  a 
well  with  two  sides  only  and  flows  with 
a restricted  amount  of  water  which 
carries  elements  in  solution.  This  in- 
insensible  burden  in  the  Lehigh  will 
equal  in  weight  the  visible  turbidity 
from  silt  much  of  the  time. 

After  a rain  the  run-off  is  added  to 
the  constant  flow  and  the  river  acting 
as  a storm  sewer  has  a more  or  less 
successful  flood  followed  by  high  wat- 
er trailing  in  volume. 

A river  is  the  sum  of  its  tributaries 
and  its  burden  is  the  additive  sweep- 
ings of  every  room  into  the  hallway  as 
it  were.  How  often  should  one  sweep 
and  dust  a room?  Nature  has  never 
taken  the  excellent  advice  furnished  by 
the  trade  journals  such  as  Good  House- 
keeping. It  may  have  a spell  over  the 


week  end.  It  may  have  several  enthu- 
siastic spells  in  a week.  It  may  take  a 
vacation  from  the  day  after  Labor  Day 
until  the  middle  of  October.  It  does  no 
janitor  work  when  the  thermometer  is 
below  32  degrees. 

Our  janitor,  the  Lehigh  River,  ap- 
parently is  employed  for  the  year  some 
time  in  May  for  in  the  months  prior  it 
cleans  very  thoroughly  and  persistently 
and  everything  is  so  clean  that  the  oc- 
cupants develop  a complex  of  callous 
indifference.  During  the  summer  the 
thundershower  is  violent  but  restricted 
in  effect  to  only  one  or  two  rooms  at  a 
time.  The  long  fall  vacation  brings 
on  a great  protest  against  conditions. 
The  result  is  a great  burst  of  activity 
and  in  one  day  more  cleaning  and  trans- 
porting is  done  than  normally  happens 
in  a half  month.  The  idleness  of  win- 
ter’s frozen  stage  is  followed  by  the 
perfervid  activity  during  the  thaw  of 
early  spring. 

The  janitorial  work  of  the  Lehigh 
last  year  amounted  to  391,000  tons  of 
soluble  and  insoluble  material  moved 
downstream  past  Bethlehem.  The  least 
cleaning  was  in  September  with  only 

6.000  tons  to  the  janitor’s  credit.  His 
busiest  day  was  October  19th,  with 

27.000  tons  removed. 

The  average  load  per  day  could  be 
shipped  by  rail  in  one  train  of  20  steel 
coal  cars  in  the  running  time  from 
White  Haven  to  Bethlehem  of  about  52 
hours. 
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Richard  Harding  Davis 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 
with  a red  mark  under  his  eye  but  en- 
joying the  respect  of  all  his  fellow  stu- 
dents. At  a meeting  of  the  Athletic 
Association  the  next  day,  a sophomore 
nominated  Davis  as  one  of  the  four  stu- 
dent representatives  on  the  Athletic 
Committee.  The  move  was  popularly 
received,  but  Richard  declined  in  favor 
of  a freshman  upon  whom  his  class- 
mates had  agreed  beforehand. 

With  such  an  auspicious  start  he 
rounded  out  an  eventful  year  which  in- 
cluded participation  in  many  activities. 
He  tried  his  hand  at  both  sports  and 
publication  work  and  was  unusually 
successful  in  all  his  undertakings.  That 
autumn  of  ’82,  Dick  Davis  was  the  win- 
ner of  the  hurdle  race  in  the  fall  meet- 
ing of  the  Athletic  Association.  He 
covered  the  standard  route  in  20  sec- 
onds in  a manner  that  an  old  Epitome 
describes  as  a “walk  over.”  He  entered 
and  won  the  University  lawn  tennis 
championship,  and  as  a frosh  brought 
to  Lehigh  for  the  first  time  both  the 
singles  and  doubles  titles  of  the  South- 
ern States  with  one  Porter,  who  later 
developed  into  a better  player  than 
Davis,  as  his  partner.  He  held  the 
most  insignificant  office,  yet  significant 
of  how  his  associates  esteemed  him,  in 
the  L.  U.  Tennis  Club,  “man^of-all- 
work.”  He  had  another  distinction, 
that  of  being  the  only  ’86  man  at  that 
time  on  the  staff  of  the  Lehigh  “Burr,” 
which  in  those  days  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  modern  “Brown  and  White,” 
a serious  semi-weekly  newspaper  rath- 
er than  a slightly  restrained  comic 
smut  sheet.  It  was  first  as  associate 
editor  and  afterward  as  editor-in-chief 
of  the  college  paper  that  Richard 
found  his  greatest  pleasure  and  inter- 
est during  his  two  years  at  Lehigh.  In 


addition  to  his  editorial  duties  he  wrote 
a very  great  part  of  every  issue  of  the 
paper,  and  his  contributions  included 
short  stories,  reports  of  news  events, 
editorials  and  numerous  poems.  An 
interesting  comment  relative  to  Davis’ 
work  on  the  “Burr’  is  included  in  The 
History  of  Lehigh  University”  by 
Catherine  Drinker  Bowen.  The  daught- 
er of  the  president  emeritus  says: 
“Much  material  for  this  history  was 
gleaned  from  these  early  issues  of  the 
“Burr,”  and  the  reading  of  them  was 
far  from  tedious.  For  several  years 
in  the  early  eighties,  there  appeared  a 
ridiculous  and  highly  amusing  column 
signed  ‘Conway  Maur,’  full  of  exag- 
gerated parodies  and  comments  on  col- 
lege life.  For  months  the  present  writ- 
er wondered  who  on  earth  this  crazy 
Conway  Maur  could  be  and  discovered 
that  Conway  was  Richard  Harding 
Davis  himself!”  Another  editorial  duty 
was  that  of  class  historian,  to  which 
office  Davis  was  elected  three  times. 

The  second  year  -which  Dick  Davis 
spent  at  Lehigh  was  even  busier  than 
his  first,  for  as  a sophomore  his  lead- 
ership had  become  more  effective.  His 
brother  Charles  matriculated,  and  to- 
gether the  Davis  boys  won  the  college 
doubles  tennis  championship,  but  the 
newcomer  relieved  Dick  of  the  singles 
crown.  The  elder  served  on  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Tennis  Club,  to 
which  Charlie  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. He  again  won  the  high  hur- 
dles race  on  the  track  in  20  3-4  seconds 
at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  A. A.,  and 
captured  premier  honors  in  the  spring 
meet  in  the  high  jump.  Five  feet 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  was  a good 
enough  leap  in  those  days  when  ath- 
letics were  engaged  in  almost  solely 
for  sport  and  when  specialization  was 
practiced  by  but  a few.  Dick  served 
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on  the  “Burr”  board  again  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  edited 
the  1886  “Epitome,”  at  that  time  a 
journalistic  product  of  the  sophomore 
class.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  he 
found  time  to  play  on  Lehigh’s  first 
football  team  and  to  found  the  Arcadia 
and  Mustard  and  Cheese  Club,  import- 
ant college  organizations  today,  forty 
years  after  their  conception. 

It  was  the  custom  for  editors  of  the 
“Epitome”  to  write  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  each  other  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  the  readers.  That  describ- 
ing Davis  is  worthy  of  reprint  in  that 
it  conveys  a clear  picture  of  the  cam- 
pus leader  of  four  decades  ago: 

“Mr.  Davis — This  prodigy  of  editor- 
ial wit  is  said  to  have  shone  first  upon 
Bethlehem  at  a period  previous  to  the 
memory  of  man.  In  speaking  of  that 
long  forgotten  age,  he  says,  ‘When  I 
was  a Freshman.’  It  is  rumored  that 
even  before  the  era  of  the  world’s  his- 
tory, he  taught  the  gallant  youths  of 
Swarthmore  to  run  and  play  tennis.  He 
is  at  present  engaged  in  organizing  glee 
clubs  and  in  getting  as  little  work  done 
as  possible  in  ten  hours  a week.  Owing 
to  his  strict  adherence  to  everything 
English  in  the  way  of  dress  and  man- 
ner, he  is  consulted  as  an  authority  on 
such  points.  In  college  he  is  taking 
what  is  known  as  the  ‘Davis  Special 
Course,’  which  consists  principally  of 
English  Literature,  as  a critic  of  which 
he  soon  intends  to  rival  Macauley.  All 
students  taking  this  course  are  on  all 
occasions  obliged  to  wear  knickerbock- 
ers, an  ulster  and  a Tam  O’Shanter, 
and  to  smoke  a straight  briar-wood 
pipe.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  sweet- 
ness and  flexibility  of  his  voice,  which 
may  be  heard  at  any  hour  of  the  twen- 
ty-four in  ‘I  never  drink  behind  the 
bar,’  by  a simple  tension  of  the  chord. 
He  devotes  his  spare  moments  to  writ- 


ing ‘very,  very  funny’  gags  on  the  stu- 
dents and  the  faculty  for  travelling 
theatrical  troupes,  which  are  inveigled 
into  stopping  at  Bethlehem.  As  chair- 
man of  the  ‘Epitome’  Committee,  he  is 
certainly  ornamental,  if  not  useful.” 

M.  A.  De  W.  Howe,  his  contempor- 
ary, in  an  appreciation  written  after 
Richard’s  death,  said  that  “in  Richard 
Harding  Davis  Lehigh  had  a son  so 
marked  in  his  individuality,  so  endowed 
with  talents  and  character  that  he  stood 
quite  apart  from  the  other  collegians 
of  his  day We  who  knew  him  in  col- 

lege could  not  feel  the  smallest  sur- 
prise that  he  won  himself  quickly  a 
brilliant  name  and  kept  a firm  hold 
upon  it  until  the  last.  What  was  it 
that  made  him  so  early  a marked  man? 
I think  it  was  the  spirit  of  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  which  turned  every 
enterprise  he  undertook  into  an  adven- 
ture, the  brave  and  the  humorous  play- 
ing of  the  game  of  life,  the  true  heart 
and  the  wholesome  body  and  soul  of 
my  friend  and  classmate.  He  did  not 
excel  in  studies  or  greatly,  in  athletics. 
But  in  his  own  field,  that  of  writing,  he 
was  so  much  better  than  the  rest  of  us 
that  no  one  of  his  fellow-editors  of 
the  “Epitome”  or  “Burr”  needed  to  be 
considered  in  comparison  with  him.  No 
less,  in  spite  of  his  voluntary  non-mem- 
bership in  the  fraternities  of  his  day, 
was  he  a leader  in  the  social  activities 
of  the  University.  The  Arcadian  Club 
devoted  in  its  beginning  to  the  “pipes, 
books,  beer  and  gingeralia”  of  Davis’s 
song  about  it,  and  the  Mustard  and 
Cheese  were  his  creations.  In  all  his 
personal  relationships  he  was  the  most 
amusing  and  stimulating  of  compan- 
ions. With  garb  and  a way  of  unique 
picturesqueness,  rarer  even  in  college 
communities  a generation  ago  than  at 
present,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  some- 
times got  himself  laughed  at  as  well  as 


with.  But  what  did  it  all  matter  even 
then?  Today  it  adds  a glow  of  color  to 
what  would  be  in  any  case  a vivid, 
deeply  valued  memory.” 

In  Lehigh  football  annals  the  name 
of  Richard  Harding  Davis  is  promin- 
ent. Not  only  did  he  have  the  honor 
of  playing  on  the  first  Brown  and 
White  eleven  that  took  the  field,  but  his 
was  the  additional  glory  of  being  the 
first  Lehigh  man  to  score  a touchdown 
for  his  Alma  Mater.  In  1883  Jacob  S. 
Robeson,  first  grid  captain,  envious 
possessor  of  the  only  regulation  foot- 
ball jacket  in  college,  took  the  initia- 
tive and  induced  the  sophomores  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  to  send  a 
team  to  Bethlehem.  Playing  in  a con- 
tinuous rain  in  eight  inches  of  mud  be- 
fore 300  spectators,  Lehigh  lost  16-10, 
but  Dick  Davis,  halfback,  skirted  end 
for  a score.  His  brother  Charlie  was 
on  the  rush  line.  The  first  varsity 
game  was  not  until  the  1884  season, 
by  which  time  Dick  had  left  college. 
Referring  to  the  game  with  Penn  in  an 
article  written  for  the  Lehigh  “Quar- 
terly” in  1891,  Davis  modestly  states  in 
the  following  manner:  “I  was  so  much 
more  of  a spectator  than  a player  in 
the  first  games  of  football  at  Lehigh 
that  I felt  I could  not  fairly  be  accused 
of  writing  in  self-laudation  if  I accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  editor  of  the 
“Quarterly”  and  told  something  about 
them.  My  position  as  spectator  was 
not  back  of  the  ropes,  but  behind  the 
rush  line  to  the  right  of  the  quarter, 
where  I had  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  field  and  absolute  leisure,  as  the 
captain,  though  he  did  not  know  much 
football,  had  at  least  sufficient  judg- 
ment to  always  pass  the  ball  over  to 
the  other  half,  and  I never  got  it  by 
any  chance  unless  he  fumbled  it  and 
someone  else  did  not  fall  on  it  first. 
And  as  our  side  never  got  the  ball  ex- 


cept on  those  chances  regulated  by  the 
beneficent  fourth  down  rule,  I had 
plenty  of  time  to  study  the  game  and 
to  count  the  stripes  on  ,my  jersey  and 
try  to  keep  up  with  the  other  side’s 
score.  It  was  not  difficult  to  keep  the 
tally  of  our  own.” 

His  concluding  remarks  are  inter- 
esting to  Lehigh  men  too.  “Now  that 
Lehigh  has  scored  against  Princeton 
and  defeated  Pennsylvania  and  Wes- 
leyan, and  accomplished  the  unprece- 
dented record  of  winning  four  games 
in  four  days,  and  by  so  doing,  the 
championship  of  the  South,  there  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  keep  in  the 
first  rank.  Those  early  scores  are  very 
hard  to  look  back  upon,  but  they  are 
forgotten  now,  and  the  men  who  were 
the  pioneers  then,  take  as  keen  pleasure 
now  in  the  good  scores  of  today  as 
though  they  made  them  themselves.  At 
least  one  of  them  does.  In  a late  num- 
ber of  the  “Burr,”  the  editor  said  he 
would  not  have  the  old  scores  back  in 
the  paper  again  in  exchange  for  all  the 
verses  and  stories  Max  or  Conway 
Maur  ever  wrote  for  it.  I cannot 
speak  for  Max,  but  I can  for  the  other, 
and  I assure  the  editor  of  the  “Burr” 
that  Conway  Maur  takes  a keener  sat- 
isfaction in  the  fact  that  he  scored  the 
first  touchdown  for  Lehigh  than  in  all 
the  verses  or  short  stories  he  has  ever 
written.” 

Davis’  theory  about  hazing  was  not 
the  only  one  he  had  held  that  was 
counter  to  the  general  trend  of  thought 
in  the  collegiate  world  of  the  eighties. 
He  possessed  very  definite  ideas  about 
secret  fraternities,  and  it  was  this  deep- 
rooted  conviction  that  stimulated  his 
plans  to  establish  Mustard  and  Cheese 
and  Arcadia.  Davis  regarded  frater- 
nities as  a menace  to  the  social  fabric, 
and  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  it  was 
inadvisable  to  be  a member.  He  did 
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not  like  the  idea  of  secrecy  in  any  form ; 
throughout  life  he  steadfastly  refused 
to  join  any  body  that  would  in  any 
way  limit  his  complete  independence  of 
word  or  action. 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  however, 
was  naturally  gregarious  and  at  heart 
had  a great  fondness  for  clubs  and  so- 
cial gatherings.  After  refusing  bids 
from  several  fraternities,  his  nature  de- 
manded that  he  form  a few  clubs  that 
held  meetings,  but  no  secrets. 

As  Franklin’s  Junto  was  born  in  a 
tavern,  so  was  Lehigh’s  dramatic  as- 
sociation, the  Mustard  and  Cheese.  It 
originated  in  1884  as  the  Lehigh  Vau- 
deville Company.  Richard  Davis  was 
the  prime  mover  and  bore  the  title 
“manager.”  The  first  production,  a 
highly  successful  burlesque  melodrama 
which  Richard  wrote  and  in  which  he 
was  the  star,  was  staged  in  the  Sun 
Inn.  The  following  year  when  Dick 
was  not  at  Lehigh,  the  name  of  the 
organization  was  changed  to  that  by 
which  it  has  been  known  ever  since. 
Why  such  a cognomen  was  selected  is 
a matter  of  history.  The  favored  place 
where  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors 
and  seniors  repaired  on  Saturday 
nights  for  beer  and  oysters  and  brown 
bread  with  mustard  and  cheese  was 
Rennig’s.  The  students  often  invited 
to  these  parties  the  actors  then  starring 
in  town,  and  it  was  Charlie  Davis’  sug- 
gestion that  the  weekly  gatherings  be- 
come a regular  dramatic  organization. 
So  he  was  the  initial  vice  president. 

The  Arcadia  has  changed  greatly 
since  1884  when  Davis  meant  it  to  be 
a social  gathering  of  the  best  men  in 
college,  which  characteristic  in  effect 
practically  exists  today.  A short  en- 
thusiastic letter  to  his  dad  best  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  Richard’s  second 
lasting  contribution  to  Lehigh  life.  The 
letter  follows  in  part : “We  have  started 


the  best  sort  of  a club  up  here  which  I 
am  anxious  to  tell  you  of.  It  consists 
of  a spread,  net  price  of  which  will  be 
about  30  cents  each,  every  two  or  three 
weeks.  Only  six  fellows  belong  and 
those  the  best  in  College.  Purnell, 
Haines  and  myself  founded  it.  I chose 
Charley  Purnell,  Reeves,  Haines  and 
Howe.  We  will  meet  Saturday  nights 
at  nine  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  our 
work,  and  sing,  read,  eat  and  box  until 
midnight.  It  is  called  the  “Pipe  and 
Bowl,”  and  is  meant  to  take  the  place 
The  Hasty  Pudding,  Hammer  and 
Tongs  and  Mermaid  do  at  other  col- 
leges. Two  of  us  are  to  invite  outsiders 
in  turn  to  each  meeting.  We  want  to 
combine  a literary  feature  so  will  have 
selected  readings  to  provoke  discus- 
sions after  the  pipes  are  lit.  The  men 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  it.” 

After  spending  two  busy  years  as  a 
leader  in  undergraduate  affairs  at  Le- 
high, Davis  decided  to  leave  in  favor 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  where  he 
took  special  courses  that  included  such 
studies  as  would  best  benefit  him  in  the 
career  he  had  carefully  planned.  His 
chief  desire  was  to  get  down  to  steady 
newspaper  work. 

So  without  graduating  from  any  col- 
lege, although  he  attended  three  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  scoffed  at  a univer- 
sity degree  and  departed  from  Hop- 
kins in  the  spring  of  ’86  to  seek  a job 
in  Philadelphia.  However,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  accompany  Mr.  Thurston,  who 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  mines  of 
Cuba,  to  Santiago  occasioned  a sudden 
change  in  his  plans.  Richard  literally 
fell  in  love  with  the  isle  and  often  re- 
turned to  his  beloved  tropics  for  a va- 
cation and  rest.  The  trip  was  remun- 
erative in  that  Davis  collected  the  ma- 
terial for  his  first  novel  and  greatest 
monetary  success,  “Soldiers  of  For- 
tune.” 
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That  summer  found  him  settled  at 
home  in  Philadelphia  making  his  start 
in  the  newspaper  world.  He  first  ac- 
cepted “chance”  work  with  the  “Rec- 
ord,” where  he  received  seven  dollars 
a week  and  often  covered  18  assign- 
ments each  day.  Soon  after  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  “Press”  for  which  he  did 
general  reporting  for  three  years.  When 
Davis  was  assigned  to  cover  the 
Johnstown  flood,  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  show  his  ability  as  a correspondent, 
in  which  line  he  became  probably  the 
best  in  the  United  States  during  his 
heydey.  He  was  exceptionally  clever  as 
an  interviewer  too.  He  helped  edit  the 
“Stage”  at  this  time  and  in  the  spring 
of  1889  he  made  his  first  ocean  trip. 
With  a Philadelphia  cricket  team  he 
journeyed  through  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land for  the  “Telegraph.” 

Like  every  ambitious  newspaperman, 
he  acquired  the  yearning  for  metropoli- 
tan journalism  and  spent  a day  in  New 
York  enquiring  all  along  Park  Row, 
but  to  no  avail.  By  good  fortune,  for 
he  always  contended  that  he  was  born 
lucky,  Arthur  Brisbane,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  New  York 
“Evening  Sun”  and  whom  Richard  had 
met  in  London,  discerned  him 
sitting  discouraged  on  a bench 
in  City  Hall  Park.  Davis  was 
promptly  offered  a job  and  as  promptly 
accepted.  From  then  till  death  took 
him  at  the  age  of  52  in  1916,  Davis  en- 
joyed conspicuous  success  in  the  jour- 
nalistic field  and  in  life  itself.  He  trav- 
eled widely  during  the  rest  of  his  days 
as  special  correspondent  for  the  Lon- 
don “Times,”  the  New  York  “Herald” 
and  several  syndicates.  His  experiences 
were  always  interesting  and  often 
thrilling;  he  became  internationally  fa- 
mous as  a stellar  war  correspondent. 
He  covered  the  Turkish  Greek  War,  the 
Spanish  American  War,  the  Boer  War, 
the  South  African  War  and  the  Russo- 


Japanese  War  and  the  early  stages  of 
the  World  War.  He  found  time  to 
write  over  a score  of  novels  and  plays 
besides. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  was  a truly 
great  American.  Not  only  was  he  a 
prodigious  worker,  a faithful  husband 
and  a devoted  father,  but  he  also  was 
a near  approach  to  a moral  paragon. 
An  intense  patriot,  Dick  Davis’  exten- 
sive military  observations  made  him  so 
ardent  an  advocate  of  preparedness 
that  he  himself  spent  a month  at  the 
Citizens’  Military  Training  Camp  at 
Plattsburg  after  he  had  passed  his  fif- 
tieth birthday.  Aside  from  the  contri- 
bution that  Davis  made  to  American 
journalism  and  American  literature, 
two  national  figures  lauded  his  service 
to  his  country.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said:  “He  was  as  good  an  American 
as  ever  lived,  and  his  heart  flamed 
against  cruelty  and  injustice.  His 
writings  form  a text  book  of  American- 
ism which  all  our  people  would  do 
well  to  read  at  the  present  time.” 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood  called 
him  a loyal  friend,  a thorough-going 
American  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  country,  courageous,  sympathetic 
and  true.  His  loss  has  been  a very 
real  one  to  all  of  us  who  knew  and  ap- 
preciated him,  and  in  his  death  the 
cause  of  preparedness  has  lost  an  able 
worker  and  the  country  a devoted  cit- 
izen.” 

And  Richard  Harding  Davis,  who 
will  certainly  be  remembered  and 
whose  works  will  continue  to  bring 
pleasure  to  thousands  of  humans,  was 
a Lehigh  man.  Although  he  did  not 
receive  a diploma  and  never  was  in- 
spired by  singing  the  Alma  Mater  in 
his  undergraduate  days,  for  it  was  not 
composed  until  after  his  time,  he 
caught  and  exemplified  the  Lehigh  spir- 
it. He  certainly  lived  “to  make  his  life 
add  lustre  to  her  glorious  fame.” 
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Cleopatra 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 
pressed  gratitude  to  the  Egyptian  gen- 
eral for  coming  to  his,  Cassius,’  aid 
without  orders  from  Cleopatra.  If  this 
latter  fact  came  to  Antony’s  attention 
at  the  trial  of  Cleopatra,  we  do  not 
have  to  excuse  his  exoneration  of  her 
by  calling  it  a product  of  his  love  for 
her.  She  was  simply  “not  guilty,”  and 
Antony  does  not  have  to  be  made  out  a 
traitor  to  his  party  in  order  to  explain 
her  acquittal. 

Plutarch  and  Shakespeare  have  giv- 
en us  wonderful  descriptions  of  the 
pomp  and  majesty  with  which  Cleopat- 
ra appeared  before  Antony.  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  they  only  do  jus- 
tice to  the  magnificence  and  oriental 
luxury  of  Cleopatra’s  court.  Egypt 
was  noted  for  its  wealth  and  luxury, 
and  Cleopatra  was  a woman.  She  was 
accustomed  to  magnifiicence  and,  hav- 
ing ample  means  at  her  disposal,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  she  would  present 
herself  before  her  judge  in  a setting  as 
favorable  to  her  charms  as  she  could 
contrive.  She  probably  recognized  An- 
tony as  the  successor  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  thought  that  through  him  she 
might  realize  the  dreams  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  Caesar’s  untimely  death. 

Antony  was  the  descendant  of  a fam- 
ily of  that  Roman  nobility  which  still 
preserved  much  rustic  roughness  in 
tastes  and  habits.  His  youth  had  been 
spent  in  rough  surroundings,  he  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  coarse,  frugal 
fare,  and  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
he  had  been  campaigning  under  hard 
living  conditions.  The  sumptuous  ban- 
quets, magnificent  entertainments,  and 
luxurious  idleness  of  the  Egyptian  court 
must  have  had  a strong  appeal  for 
him.  He  attempted  to  outdo  in  extrav- 
agance and  profligacy  an  Oriental 
queen  with  whom  such  a mode  of  liv- 
ing was  the  natural  one.  Of  course  he 


dissipated  beyond  all  reason,  and  no 
doubt  was  carried  away  by  excesses 
which  made  the  staid  Roman  world 
look  askance.  It  is  not  unnatural  for 
a man  of  iron  constitution,  strong  pas- 
sions, and  great  ambitions  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  senses  when,  after  years 
of  sacrificing,  years  of  hardships,  years 
of  toil  and  danger,  he  suddenly  finds 
himself  head  of  the  civilized  world,  with 
all  its  resources  at  his  command,  and 
courted  by  a lovely  queen,  complete  mis- 
tress of  the  lures  and  witchery  of  the 
East.  It  was  not  Cleopatra  alone,  it 
was  the  spell  of  oriental  luxury,  the 
barbaric  splendor,  and  the  magnificent 
palaces  and  buildings  of  Alexandria 
that  captivated  Antony,  and  perhaps, 
for  a while,  he  was  a slave  to  his  pas- 
sions. 

Antony  stayed  in  Alexandria  from 
the  summer  of  41  B.  C.  until  the  spring 
of  40  B.  C.  Fulvia,  Antony’s  wife,  aid- 
ed by  Lucius,  Antony’s  brother,  was 
conducting  a war  in  Rome  and  Antony 
has  been  severely  ci’iticized  for  his  de- 
sertion. The  legends  give  his  mad  in- 
fatuation for  Cleopatra  as  the  explan- 
ation of  his  action.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  find  an  emotional  reason 
for  this  phase  of  history.  There  are 
three  good  objective  ones,  which  are: 
first,  Fulvia  began  the  war  late  in  41 
B.  C.,  and  Antony  could  not  get  to 
Rome  except  by  the  land  route  through 
Asia-Minor,  a tremendous  journey; 
second,  Fulvia  was  mistakenly  fighting 
against  Antony’s  best  interest  in  oppos- 
ing the  army  which  was  Antony’s  par- 
ty; third,  Antony  did  not  learn  of  the 
war  until  the  spring  of  40  B.  C.,  and 
by  that  time  it  was  all  over. 

When  Antony  learned  that  Fulvia 
and  Lucius  had  been  driven  from  Rome 
by  Octavius,  he  immedately  set  out  for 
Rome.  Fulvia  however,  died  before 
Antony  reached  Rome.  Antony  and 
she  had  been  estranged  for  several 
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years;  he  suspected  her,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  of  having  had  an  affair  with 
Dollabella.  At  any  rate  he  did  not 
spend  much  time  mourning  for  her.  He 
found  that  he  had  greatly  lost  favor 
with  the  people  of  Rome  and  took 
measures  to  regain  their  respect  and 
confidence.  Greatly  exaggerated  im- 
ports of  his  dealings  with  Cleopatra 
had  been  spread  through  the  city.  The 
people  of  Rome  throughout  the  whole 
period  distrusted  and  feared  Cleopatra 
above  every  other  ruler.  Popular  songs 
and  ballads  expressed  the  public  fear 
of  her  designs  on  Rome  as  the  capital 
of  the  Empire.  The  contemporaries  of 
Antony  did  not  imagine  that  he  and 
Cleopatra  were  wildly  in  love  with 
each  other.  The  pressing  need  of  a 
more  eastern  site  for  the  capital  was 
recognized,  Egypt’s  wealth  was  on  all 
men’s  tongues,  Alexandria  was  supreme 
in  arts  and  general  culture,  and  its  lo- 
cation was  almost  perfect.  Both  Marc 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  given  un- 
mistakable proof  that  they  were  shrewd 
and  ambitious.  Thinking  people  of  the 
day  saw  the  aid  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
could  render  to  each  other  towards 
the  consumation  of  their  ambitions  and 
Romans  feared  the  outcome  of  their 
intimacy. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  An- 
tony, for  political  reasons,  married  Oc- 
tavia,  the  sister  of  Octavius.  For  the 
next  three  years  Antony  lived  with  Oc- 
tavia  and  they  had  several  children. 
Antony  was  busy  with  political  plots 
and  counterplots  and  was  much  better 
liked  and  trusted  by  the  people,  Senate, 
and  army  than  Octavius  was.  There 
is  no  record  of  any  communication  be- 
tween Antony  and  Cleopatra  during 
these  three  years.  He  seemed  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  his  own  affairs  and 
those  of  the  Triumvirate.  Cleopatra, 
meanwhile,  was  not  pining  away  with 
the  pangs  of  unrequited  love.  Herod 


of  Judea  had  shown  himself  an  able 
general  and  a daring  and  ambitious 
spirit,  and  Cleopatra  made  strenuous 
overtures  to  him.  He,  however,  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  Egyptian  influence 
could  not  establish  him  securely  in  Ju- 
dea, but  that  Roman  recognition  could; 
so  he  flaunted  her  offers  and  presented 
himself  to  Antony  and  Octavius  in 
Rome.  They  gave  recognition  and  some 
assistance,  and  he  returned  to  Judea, 
made  himself  king  and  conquered  some 
of  the  neighboring  countries.  In  the 
face  of  these  things:  Three  years  of 
separation,  unalleviated  by  communica- 
tion, the  marriage  of  Antony  to  Octa- 
via,  and  the  offers  of  Cleopatra  to  Her- 
od, it  is  difficult  to  give  credence  to  the 
story  of  their  mad  love  for  each  other. 

After  these  three  years,  during  which 
the  supposed  lovers  seem  to  have  re- 
mained well  and  happy  despite  their 
separation,  Antony  saw  that  the  power 
of  the  Triumvirate  was  waning  in 
Italy.  The  several  decades  of  civil  war 
had  drained  the  country  of  its  rather 
meagre  wealth  and  had  taken  away  the 
force  and  morale  of  a united  people 
which  had  been  Rome’s  greatest  asset. 
A great  external  success  was  needed 
to  secure  prestige  for  Antony’s  party 
and  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
preparing  an  expedition  for  the  con- 
quest of  Persia.  Antony  possessed 
Caesar’s  carefully  worked  out  plans 
covering  the  itinerary,  strategic  places 
to  be  garrisoned,  and  the  possible  re- 
sources of  the  countries  through  which 
the  route  was  laid.  Caesar  had,  in  fact, 
worked  out  the  entire  details  of  this 
expedition,  and  if  he  had  not  been  mur- 
dered would  have  set  out  upon  it  near 
the  end  of  March,  44  B.  C. 

Antony  went  to  Antioch  and  there 
tried  to  complete  his  plans.  He  had 
plenty  of  men  and  ships  and  the  plans 
of  the  best  general  of  the  ancient 
world,  but  he  lacked  money.  He  was 


obliged  to  give  half  of  his  fleet  to  Oc- 
tavius because  he  could  not  pay  or  feed 
the  sailors.  There  was  only  one  place 
that  had  enough  money  to  finance  this 
great  project,  and  that  was  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Ptolemies.  He  could  not  take 
time  to  pillage  Egypt  and,  if  he  had 
merely  overthrown  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment, he  would  have  been  able  to 
take  only  a small  part  of  Egypt’s 
wealth,  and  even  that  part  would  have 
to  be  divided  among  his  officers  and 
co-rulers.  Only  one  way  was  left  to 
him,  and  he  took  it.  We  have  substan- 
tial evidence  that  Marc  Antony  and  Cle- 
opatra were  married  in  Antioch  in  36 
B.  C.  He  then  had  ample  means  at 
his  disposal  and  he  started  out  on  the 
expedition  shortly  afterwards. 

About  nine  years  had  elapsed  since 
Caesar  had  drawn  up  his  plans  and 
Antony  found  that  the  conquest  of  Par- 
thia  could  not  be  accomplished  by  a 
flying  raid.  His  affairs  in  Rome  were 
not  in  healthy  enough  a condition  to 
permit  him  to  spend  a year  or  more 
in  conquering  Parthia  so  he  returned 
to  the  Mediterranean  world  very  soon. 
He  caused  notices  of  his  unqualified 
success  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  Em- 
pire. Now,  as  king  of  Egypt,  though  he 
did  not  formally  declare  himself  to  be 
so,  he  was  definitely  committed  to  the 
accomplishing  of  Cleopatra’s  dreams 
which,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
represented  his  own  hopes  as  well.  In 
Alexandria  he  parceled  out  to  Cleo- 
patra and  their  children  and  to  Caesar- 
ion,  kingdoms  and  provinces  which  he 
had  subjugated  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
cent expedition.  For  this  he  was  de- 
clared an  enemy  of  the  Roman  people 
and  Octavius  proceeded  against  him. 
Octavius  commanded  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horses 
and  a fleet  of  two  hundred  fifty  ships. 
He  held  Spain,  Carthage,  Italy  and 
Gaul. 


Antony  held  Egypt,  Ethiopa,  and 
Cyrene.  He  had  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand 
horse,  a fleet  of  five  hundred  ships,  and 
was  followed  by  the  kings  of  Africa, 
Upper  Cilicia,  Coppadocia,  Paphagonia, 
Commagene,  Thrace,  Pontus,  Arabia, 
Judea,  Lycaonia,  Galatea  and  Media. 

Antony  was  generally  recognized  as 
the  ablest  general  living  at  that  time 
and  had  a vastly  larger  army  of  su- 
pernumeraries supporting  his  veteran 
legionaries  who  were  in  themselves 
more  numerous  and  quite  as  complete 
as  Octavius’.  He  had  every  advantage 
possible  in  the  event  of  a land  battle 
and  had  the  means  of  forcing  Octavius 
to  fight  on  land.  Cleopatra,  however, 
persuaded  Antony  to  place  his  fortunes 
on  the  result  of  a naval  engagement. 
He  had  twice  as  many  ships  but  really 
was  inferior  to  Octavius  at  sea.  He 
consented,  however,  to  Cleopatra’s 

pleas,  and  at  Actium  lost  his  suprema- 
cy in  the  world.  His  precipitate  flight 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle  remains  un- 
explained. His  contemporaries  could 

not  understand  it,  and  attributed  it  to 
his  love  for  Cleopatra.  If,  after  the  ex- 
position I have  made  of  the  political 
factors  in  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween Antony  and  Cleopatra,  one  still 
can  believe  either  party  capable  of  sac- 
rificing ambition  and  position  to  a de- 
sire for  the  other’s  company,  Plutarch’s 
explanation  will  be  found  acceptable.  I 
cannot,  however,  feel  contented  with 
that  explanation.  It  seems  to  me  im- 
possible that  Antony  could  have  aban- 
doned as  good  chances  of  obtaining 
complete  mastery  of  the  Empire  as  his 
appear  to  have  been,  merely  to  pursue 
Cleopatra.  I believe,  with  Ferrero, 
“that  Antony  succumbed  in  the  famous 
war  not  because,  mad  with  love,  he 
abandoned  the  commnad  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  but  because  his  armies  re- 
(i Continued  on  Page  51) 
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Thru  The  Editor’s  Eyes 

( Continued  from,  Page  25) 

indicates  mental  growth.  And  so  we 
are  ready  to  publish  that  sort  of  thing. 
Our  magazine  is  here  to  reflect  student 
opinion,  no  matter,  keeping  with  those 
far-separated  boundaries  of  reason, 
what  the  subject. 

If  we  are  conscious  that  something, 
or  somebody  on  our  campus  stands  in 
needs  of  criticism,  not  necessarily 
“constructive,”  we  are  not  going  to  hes- 
itate in  criticising.  Nor  do  we  adhere 
to  the  oft-vociferated  principle  “don’t 
criticize  unless  you  have  something  bet- 
ter to  offer.”  The  principle  is  idiotic. 
It  asks  that  you  permit  an  evil  to  con- 
tinue sending  out  its  poison  until  some- 
one is  ambitious  enough  to  discover  a 
remedy.  Whereas  the  only  way  in 
which  people  can  be  motivated  to  dis- 
cover a change  for  the  better  is  to  sear 
them  with  the  fact  that  their  present 

system  is  rotten like  our  trial  by 

jury  system. 

Now  we  do  not  want  to  create  an  im- 
pression of  ferociousness,  nor  are  we 
proclaiming  ourselves  Bolshevists,  nor 
are  we  going  to  institute  a fault-finding 
hunt.  All  that  we  mean  can  be  said  in 
a few  words:  “We  intend  to  be  as  open 
and  fair  as  we  possibly  can  be.” 


* * * * 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

The  articles  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Review,  entitled  “The  Sclirod- 
inger  Wave-Mechanics”  was  the  work  of 
one  of  the  editors  written  from  material 
submitted  by  It.  IV . Lamson.  Mr.  Lamson’s 
name  was  attached  to  the  article  by  mis- 
take. 
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The  Treatment  of  The  Jew 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 
with  wealth,  and  he  is  outraged  when 
he  discovers  his  mistake.  But  he  is  no 
wTorse  than  King  Lear  who  labored  un- 
der the  same  illusion. 

Cumberland  and  George  Eliot,  before 
Pinero,  had  taken  long  strides  toward 
enlightening  literature  in  respect  to  the 
Jew.  They  introduced  the  element  of 
sympathy.  They  saw  the  Jews  as  a 
race  of  individuals,  possessed  of  love- 
able traits,  possessed  of  remarkable 
traits.  And  then,  after  them,  actors 
removed  the  loathesomeness  from  Shy- 
lock  and  transformed  him  into  a hu- 
man being.  John  Galsworthy  has  pre- 
sented a picture  of  a Jew  which,  though 
at  first  harsh,  becomes  softer.  Of 
course,  all  the  characters  in  that  play 
illustrate  loyalties,  and  so  does  the 
Jew.  At  times  you  get  an  unfavorable 
picture  of  him,  a picture  which  makes 
him  mean.  But  this  impression  be- 
comes blurred  when  you  see  him  bat- 
tle with  forces  which,  after  all,  were 
natural,  and  come  out  in  softened  light. 

So-called  literature  is  still  produced 
which  treats  the  Jew  out  of  prejudice. 
There  are  still  writers  who  seek  the 
worst  in  the  race  and  who  present  it  as 
typical,  men  who  cling  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  which  spurned  the 
Jew.  Certainly  there  are  qualities 
among  the  Jews  today  that  are  unde- 
sirable. But  most  of  them  form  the 
plague  that  attacks  the  newly  rich  and 
the  newly  free.  For  all  that,  though, 
do  they  differ  from  the  Mrs.  Jiggs  and 
the  Mrs.  Van  Swaggers  of  the  world? 
Such  undesirables  will  in  time  work 
themselves  out.  And  literature,  in 
coming  to  a realization  of  the  individ- 
uality of  the  Jew  and  to  an  understand- 
ing of  how  much  of  art,  philosophy  and 
science  has  flowed  forth  from  him,  is 
growing  sane  and  fair  in  its  treat- 
ment of  him. 
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Cleopatra 

( Continued  from  Page  48) 

volted  and  abandoned  him  when  they 
understood  what  he  had  not  dared  to 
declare  to  them  openly:  that  he  meant 
to  dismember  the  Empire  of  Rome  to 
create  the  new  Empire  of  Alexandria.” 

After  Actium  Antony’s  army  sur- 
rendered to  Octavius  without  striking 
a blow.  Antony  prepared  to  make  a 
final  desperate  stand  before  Alexan- 
dria, but  Cleopatra  had  her  Egyptian 
army  and  fleet  surrender  to  Octavius 
just  as  she  had  betrayed  the  fortress 
of  Pelusium  to  him  a few  days  before. 
Cleopatra  sent  word  to  Antony  an- 
nouncing her  death  and  he  stabbed 
himself.  He  might  have  stabbed  him- 
self in  despair  of  bettering  his  fortunes 
as  well  as  because  Cleopatra  was  re- 
ported dead,  but  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence which  way  we  look  at  it.  Antony 
dead,  Cleopatra  made  overtures  to  Octa- 
vius which  he  appeared  to  be  moved  by. 
However,  she  discovered  that  his  seem- 
ing kindness  was  a ruse  to  get  her  into 
his  hands  so  that  he  could  exhibit  her 
in  his  triumphal  procession  in  Rome. 
When  she  was  convinced  of  the  futility 
of  her  hopes  she  too  committed  suicide, 
presumably  by  allowing  an  asp  to  bite 
her  arm. 

Octavius  was  astute  enough  a states- 
man to  take  definite  measures  to  pre- 
vent Antony  from  being  looked  upon  as 
a martyr.  The  stories  of  the  extrava- 
gances and  excesses  of  Antony’s  visits 
with  Cleopatra  were  exaggerated  to 
arouse  in  the  more  austere  Romans 
loathing  and  contempt  for  the  weak 
voluptuary  they  depicted.  A shameless 
Egyptian  woman,  rendered  perverse 
by  all  the  arts  of  the  Orient,  had  blot- 
ted out  in  Marc  Antony’s  soul,  all  the 
duties  Latin  morals  inculcated  into  the 
minds  of  the  great.  Under  the  spell  of 
her  sorcery  Antony  forgot  his  wife, 


his  legitimate  children,  his  duty  to  the 
Republic,  to  the  soldiery,  to  his  native 
land ; therefore,  Antony’s  tragic  fate 
should  serve  as  a warning  against  vol- 
uptuous seductions.  Octavius  himself 
was  exposed  to  her  witchcraft  but  with 
noble  propriety  he  resisted  her  charms, 
thus  showing  himself  greater  than 
Julius  Caesar  or  Marc  Antony  and 
worthy  of  reverent  obedience. 
As  a political  pamphlet  such  a story 
was  a gem  and  Octavius  used  it  for  all 
it  was  worth.  Personally  I do  not  mar- 
vel at  his  self-sacrifice  in  declining  the 
physical  attractions  of  a woman 
who  had  been  wife  to  her  two 
brothers,  and  to  Marc  Antony  and  Oc- 
tavius’ own  uncle,  Julius  Caesar,  an- 
other Italian  and  a soldier  to  boot.  I 
believe,  moreover,  that  if  her  charms 
still  lived  they  would  have  had  com- 
paratively little  effect  on  Octavius,  es- 
pecially since  the  possession  of  her 
charms  and  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Empire  could  not  be  managed  by  the 
same  person  in  the  face  of  the  seeth- 
ing public  hate  and  fear  of  Egypt. 

Moderns  see  in  the  love  which  the 
legends  attribute  to  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra a certain  grandeur,  a forgetting 
of  self  which  adds  lustre  to  their  mem- 
ory in  our  estimation  but,  at  the  time 
these  legends  were  begun,  such  com- 
plete abandon  was  looked  upon  as  a de- 
spicable weakness,  and  the  stories  were 
started  as  political  propaganda.  The 
historic  Cleopatra  was  an  alluring  wo- 
man and  an  ambitious  queen. 
She  and  Antony  were  united 
through  political  interests  primarily, 
and  if  love  existed  between  them,  it  was 
secondary  to  their  ambitions.  Their 
great  scheme  failed  through  its  own  in- 
consistencies rather  than  because  of  a 
blind  infatuation  for  each  other  or  be- 
cause of  the  rigor  with  which  Rome 
opposed  it. 
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Plays  In  Review 

( Continued  from  Page  36) 

with  even  some  of  the  slang  of  these 
times  (for  instance:  it  won’t  be  long 
now)  the  bitter  force  of  the  play  be- 
comes much  more  tonic. 

Volpone  is  a lecherous  and  hypocriti- 
cal swindler.  Through  the  agency  of 
Mosca,  his  tool,  he  obtains  a strangle 
hold  on  the  fortunes  of  two  men,  and 
the  fortune  and  wife  of  another.  Every- 
thing goes  old  Volpone’s  way;  but  the 
slave  Mosca  knows  his  master  too  well 
and  realizes  what  will  be  in  store  for 
him  at  the  end.  Thus,  when  he  actually 
induces  Volpone  to  act  as  if  he  were 
dead  in  order  to  save  his  skin,  the  truth 
comes  out  about  the  living  Volpone; 
and  in  the  end  the  master  is  wholly  in 
the  power  of  the  servant.  Mosca  show- 
ers away  Volpone’s  gold  and  watches 
the  Vulture,  the  Raven,  and  the  Crow 
scramble  for  it — the  three  friends  of 
Volpone.  This  is  the  old  familiar  fable 
of  the  duper  outduped,  and  it  is  told 
with  all  the  Elizabethan  accessories  of 
bawdy  intrigue,  high-handed  villainy 
and  outrage;  it  is  lusty  and  merry,  ex- 
cessive in  guile,  wit,  and  humors.  The 
dialogue  travels  all  the  way  from  the 
subtleties  of  Mosca’s  oily  tongue  to  the 
hoarse  shouting  of  the  pinioned  Leone; 
from  the  frankly  Elizabethan  repartee 
and  innuendo  that  Corbaccio  and  Can- 
ina  engage  in  and  Gorvino’s  cold  sweats 
in  his  cuckoldry  to  the  fury  of  enraged 
justice  that  the  judge  embodies  in  the 
last  act,  when  Volpone  is  finally  being 
measured  by  his  crimes.  Thus,  while 
you  have  all  the  zest  and  sparkle  of 
old  Jonsonian  comedy,  and  you  get  the 
full  flavor  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
you  still  feel  the  force  of  the  chastis- 
ing that  the  avaricious  receive.  It  is  as 

( Continued  on  Page  54) 
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Plays  In  Review 

( Continued  from  Page  53) 

bitter  and  unfeeling  a travesty  on  life 
as  the  theatre  can  offer,  and  therefore 
of  a merit  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  these  days. 

In  the  role  of  Mosca,  Alfred  Lunt  ap- 
pears to  offer  the  most  mature  talent 
in  comic  characterization  that  is  pres- 
ent on  the  American  stage.  After  his, 
the  most  skillful  performances  are  pre- 
sented by  Henry  Travers  as  Corbaccio 
and  by  Helen  Westley  as  Canina.  Dud- 
ley as  Volpone  is  rightly  odious  in  a 
part  that  revels  in  opportunity  for  in- 
decorous and  distasteful  behavior.  The 
rest  of  the  cast,  with  the  exception  of 
Margaz  Gillmore’s  mediocre  acting  of 
Colomba,  is  up  to  the  usual  Guild  stan- 
dard. 
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College  Lectures 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 

make  attendance  voluntary.  Now  do 
you  admit  that  in  that  way,  and  in 
that  way  only,  can  any  considerable 
number  of  students  get  something  out 
of  this  fatuous  course?” 

“My  dear  fellow,”  he  replied,  as  he 
passed  in  the  doorway  of  his  restau- 
rant, “every  time  I see  you  you  are 
more  incurably  an  optimist.  You  for- 
get you  are  at  Lehigh.” 


EDITOR’S  NOTE: — The  box  of  this  article 
was  mistaken  in  saying  compulsory 
chapel  had  been  abolished.  Lectures  only 
have  been  abolished.  Chapel,  we  hope, 
will  be  the  next  step! 
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YAY,  FROSH! 

BY  T.  L.  GUNTHORP 


WE  always  used  to  refer  to  Bill 
Fisher  as  the  Demon  Soph.  As 
a freshman  he  had  been  par- 
ticularly innocent  of  all  misdoing,  as 
innocuous  as  a banana-peel  in  an  ash- 
can,  but  as  a sophomore  he  developed  a 
miraculous  propensity  for  inventing 
new  tortures  and  useless  errands  for 
long-suffering  frosh.  They  elected  him 
sophomore  representative  when  A1 
Holtz  flunked  out  in  February,  and  he 
ran  things  with  a broad  and  heavy  pad- 
dle. It  gave  him  a beautiful  opportun- 
ity to  carry  on  his  old  britch  with  the 
Duke. 

Like  all  other  people,  the  Duke  ob- 
jected to  having  his  tail  walloped.  It 
really  annoyed  him  far  more  than  it 
did  the  bunch  of  coal-crackers  that 
made  up  the  rest  of  the  house  frosh, 
for  he  was  a thin-skinned  chap.  When 
Bill  gave  him  his  first  swat  at  the  fall 
tea-party  he  jumped  about  three  feet. 
Bill’s  eyes  opened  with  interest,  and 
he  brought  his  paddle  down  on  the 
poor  Duke’s  can  with  a resounding 
smack.  This  time  the  Duke  jumped  six 
feet.  I believe  he  could  have  broken 
the  world’s  record  for  the  high  jump 
if  Bill  stood  behind  him  and  applied  a 
good  broad  swatter  at  the  psychological 
moment.  Such  ideas  were  far  above 
Bill’s  mind,  however : Tennis,  rather 
than  track  meets,  occupied  it. 

Have  you  ever  played  dormitory  ten- 
nis? First  two  freshmen  get  down  on 
the  floor  to  simulate  the  net,  and  an- 
other turns  to  as  a substitute  for  — 
exactly,  you  get  the  idea — the  Duke 
was  the  liveliest  ball  was  ever  had. 
Bill  dropped  a beautiful,  easy  serve  that 
just  cleared  the  net,  but  A1  was  wait- 
ing for  it  with  his  bat  ready.  A1  had 


a wonderful  loft.  It  began  with  a 
sweeping  down-stroke  and  ended  with 
a short  upward  flick  that  lifted  the 
Duke  clear  of  the  net  by  two  feet,  and 
sent  him  sprawling  on  top  of  Bill.  It 
was  a merry  time  for  us,  but  a sad  oc- 
casion for  Armand.  Bill  looked  at  him 
with  extreme  disfavor,  and  made  some 
remarks  about  things  that  happened  to 
balls  that  didn’t  know  where  they  were 
supposed  to  bounce:  he  even  intimated 
that  he  would  take  a personal  interest 
in  seeing  that  they  did  happen.  Jimmy 
Atwood  clamped  the  lid  down  on  things 
just  before  they  degenerated  into  a 
genuine  brawl,  and  suggested  that  per- 
haps the  frosh  didn’t  know  their  Alma 
Mater,  so  we  turned  from  sport  to  mu- 
sic with  a light  heart — all  but  Bill. 

For  the  first  half  year  Bill  couldn’t 
do  much  but  send  the  Duke  on  errands 
as  long  as  he  kept  a few  matches  in 
his  pocket,  and  remembered  to  say 
“Yes,  sir”  and  “No,  sir”  to  all  the  up- 
per classmen.  Even  when  he  did  find 
the  Duke  amiss  in  some  pecadillo  and 
reported  it  to  Al,  nothing  was  ever 
done  about  it,  for  Al  was  a reasonable 
sort  of  bird,  and  didn’t  bother  to  vis- 
it punishment  on  anything  short  of  ac- 
tual defiance  of  the  regulations.  The 
frosh  were  genuinely  sorrowful  when 
he  flunked  out  and  Bill  took  his  place. 

Bill  started  his  campaign  for  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  Duke  the  next  day  by 
sending  him  around  the  house  for  five 
laps  because  he  had  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  but  that  was  only  a starter. 
Hardly  a day  passed  that  he  didn’t 
have  some  new  crime  to  hang  on  his 
highness’  record  with  an  appropriate 
punishment.  The  Duke  lost  his  sweet 
and  noble  disposition  and  took  to  tell- 


ing  what  he  would  do  to  Bill  if  he  found 
him  in  a dark  alley  some  night.  When 
somebody  brought  the  word  around  to 
Bill,  he  hauled  the  Duke  up  and  gave 
him  a lengthy  lecture  on  insubordina- 
tion before  he  sent  him  out  to  clean  all 
the  carpets  in  the  house.  That  kept 
him  too  busy  to  grouch  for  a couple  of 
weeks,  but  by  that  time  he  really  had 
something  to  grouch  for. 

One  Sunday  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  The  Duke  appeared  on  the  cam- 
pus with  a peach  of  a girl.  Man,  Sarah 
Blow  looked  like  Ben  Turpin  along  side 
of  her.  We  hauled  half  the  chairs  in 
the  house  down  on  the  front  porch,  and 
stretched  ourselves  to  keep  her  amused, 
because  the  Prom  was  only  two  weeks 
off,  and  we  knew  the  Duke  would  be 
sure  to  haul  her  along,  so  we  wanted 
to  stand  in.  Everybody  was  happy  ’til 
Bill  came  whistling  up  the  path  from 
town  and  saw  her.  The  Duke  popped 
right  up  to  do  the  honors,  but  they 
didn’t  seem  to  be  necessary : Bill 

greeted  her  like  a long  lost  bottle  of 
gin. 

“Why,  hello,  Jerry!” 

“Hello,  Bill,  I never  expected  to  see 
you  again  in  a place  like  this.” 

Bill  shrugged  expressively.  “The  Old 
Man  got  tired  of  having  me  kicking 
around  home  all  the  time,  so  he  ship- 
ped me  off  to  his  dear  old  Alma  Mater 
to  waste  a little  time  until  I got  some 
sense.” 

“Still  as  much  of  a crab  as  ever, 
Bill.” 

“I’m  just  sore  because  I haven’t  seen 
you  for  so  long.” 

“Pretty,  pretty.  Why  didn’t  you 
write  me?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Can’t  you  take  a lit- 
tle walk  with  me?” 

“Now,  Bill,  you  know  I’m  with  Ar- 
mand  this  time.” 

“ ! — By  the  way,  Duke,  I’d  like  to 


have  you  go  over  on  the  North  Side 
to  the  ODK  house  and  get  my  data 
sheets  from  Hen  Carbrick.” 

The  Duke  glared  at  Bill  as  though 
he  were  going  to  bump  him  off  and 
then  got  red  as  a beet.  “Run  along,” 
said  Bill,  “I’ll  entertain  Miss  Marvin 
while  you’re  gone.” 

The  Duke  went. 

“Bill,  you  shouldn’t  have  done  that.” 

“What  does  it  matter.  Won’t  you 
come  for  a little  walk  with  me?  It’ll  be 
at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore he  can  get  back.” 

“I  suppose  I might  as  well.  Thank 
you  so  much,  boys.”  And  off  they  went. 

Everybody  stared  after  them  for 
about  five  minutes  without  a word,  then 
little  Pratt  broke  forth,  “Well,  of  all 
the  G — damn  nerve.”  We  made  it  un- 
animous. 

After  a raw  deal  like  that  the  Duke 
had  a genuine  grouch,  and  we  were  all 
with  him.  When  Jimmy  Atwood  got 
home  from  his  week-end  he  hauled  Bill 
up  on  the  carpet  and  bawled  hell  out 
of  him,  but  that  was  about  all  he  could 
do  about  it.  The  Duke  swore  an  ever- 
lasting revenge,  but  outside  of  that  he 
kept  his  mouth  shut,  so  we  never  found 
out  until  afterward  just  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

It  was  Bill  who  dragged  Jerry  to 
the  Prom.  He  advertised  the  fact  ex- 
tensively in  the  Duke’s  presence,  to  see 
if  he  could  get  his  goat,  but  he  never 
got  a tumble.  The  Duke  preserved  his 
defensive  attitude  of  polite  disinterest 
as  long  as  Bill  was  present,  and  kept 
on  promising  a glorious  humiliation  for 
Bill  when  he  could  do  so  without  be- 
ing overheard. 

Bill  cut  the  whole  of  Friday  after- 
noon and  went  down  to  meet  Jerry  at 
the  ti'ain  clad  in  his  most  sophomorish 
of  raiment.  He  toured  her  all  around 
the  campus  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
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tory  in  a Drive-It,  and  finally  left  her 
at  the  hotel  while  he  came  back  to 
struggle  into  his  tux.  Bill  was  most 
particular  about  his  toilet!  he  shaved 
and  showered  and  shined  and  sham- 
pooed for  an  hour  or  more  before  he 
finally  decided  he  was  fit  to  dress.  It 
was  a warm  night,  so  he  applied  tal- 
cum powder  by  the  ton  to  preserve  his 
pristine  freshness  amid  the  scramble  of 
the  ball  room,  and  finally  slipped  into 
his  glistening,  boardlike  shirt.  It  was 
like  casing  himself  in  a suit  of  ar- 
mour— like  knights  of  old,  thought  Bill 
merrily  to  himself  as  he  twisted  the 
recalcitrant  tie  into  a semblance  of  a 
bow  and  gave  his  trousers  a final  hitch. 
All  set  for  a great  old  evening  with  his 
old  sweetheart  Jerry. 

Jerry  was  a marvel.  Bill  told  her 
so  in  many  different  ways  as  they 
loafed  along  the  back  country  roads 
waiting  for  the  dance  to  get  going. 
She  wras  the  same  old  charming  Jerry 
who  had  spent  that  delicious  summer  at 
his  cousin  Bert’s  when  he  had  happened 
to  be  visiting  there — Good  old,  dear 
old,  sweet  old  Jerry. 

“Now,  Bill,  you  mustn’t  start  that 
sort  of  stuff  this  early  in  the  evening.” 
“You’re  the  same  as  ever,  Jerry. 
Aren’t  you?” 

“I  hope  so,  Bill.” 

“Aren’t  you  ever  going  to  give  in  to 
me  just  a little  bit?” 

“How  should  I know,  Bill?  Maybe  I 
will  some  time  if  you  don’t  scare  me 
off  first.  Please,  Bill,  not  right  here 
by  the  door.” 

The  Prom  was  a riot  of  color  and 
music.  Bill  tingled  electrically  as  he 
swung  around  the  floor  with  Jerry  close 
against  him,  but  suffered  a decided 
short  circuit  when  his  eye  lit  on  the 
Duke  loafing  away  his  time  in  one  cor- 
ner and  apparently  watching  the  floor 
for  someone.  It  was  only  a moment 


before  the  Duke  appeared  at  his  elbow 
with  a nonchalant  nod  and  whisked 
Jerry  away  from  him.  So,  that  was 
his  game,  was  it — well,  two  could  play 
at  that.  Bill  cut  back  with  a smile 
that  surpassed  even  the  Duke’s  in  its 
blandness  and  magnificence,  and 
whirled  Jerry  away  to  the  other  end  of 
the  floor  as  well  as  he  could  through 
the  crowd  of  couples  that  swarmed 
around.  At  the  other  end  the  Duke 
met  them  with  a floor  sweeping  bow 
and  a murmured  “Pardon.”  Bill  swore 
helplessly  under  his  breath  and  waited 
until  just  before  the  intermission  be- 
fore he  re-cut,  so  that  he  could  sit  it 
out  in  the  car  with  Jerry. 

Once  in  the  car  Bill  found  that  it 
was  no  use  anyway.  He  felt  too  hot 
and  uncomfortable  for  polite  conversa- 
tion, but  Jerry  was  running  like  a pho- 
nograph on  a stream  of  reminiscence 
about  that  wonderful  summer  they  had 
spent  at  his  cousin’s.  Hadn’t  it  been 
wonderful? 

“Bill,  you’re  not  paying  a speck  of 
attention  to  me:  you’re  just  sitting 
there  and  fidgeting  around.  What’s  the 
matter?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I feel  sort  of  funny.” 

“You  ought  to  go  see  a doctor.” 

“It’s  not  that  bad.  There’s  the  music 
again — come  on.” 

Bill  danced  a trifle  absent  mindedly, 
and  tried  to  fidget  secretly  in  the 
course  of  the  dance  steps.  He  was 
not  very  successful  and  almost  "wel- 
comed the  Duke  when  he  returned  to 
his  old  habit  of  cutting.  Ptelieved  of 
the  burden  of  Jerry,  Bill  was  free  to 
scratch  his  back  on  the  doorjamb  as  he 
leaned  against  it  to  watch  the  slowly 
circulating  couples.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  searching  his  pockets  he  at- 
tempted to  scratch  himself  through  the 
crackling  surface  of  his  shirt:  Its  ar- 

morlike qualities  came  even  more  for- 
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cibly  to  his  attention  and  he  damned 
the  tailor  who  made  it  and  the  chink 
who  ironed  it  with  a fluency  that  would 
have  surprised  Jerry. 

Jerry  came  back  of  her  own  accord 
for  the  next  number,  and  Bill  was 
ready  to  murder  her  for  it.  He  bit  his 
lip  with  the  effort  of  self  control,  and 
danced  with  the  remarkable  grace  of 
a wooden  Indian.  By  the  time  the 
music  stopped  he  was  ready  to  sur- 
render. 

“Jerry,  do  you  mind  if  I let  the  Duke 
take  you  back  to  the  hotel?  I’m  sick 
as  a pup,  and  I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to 
leave  you.” 

“Have  you  been  drinking  again?” 
“No,  honest,  Jerry.” 

“Let  me  smell  your  breath. — I guess 
I’ll  have  to  believe  you.” 

“I  feel  rotten,  Jerry.” 

“Poor  boy,  you  do  look  bad.  Want 
me  to  go  fetch  a doctor  for  you?” 

“No,  I can  get  along  by  myself. 
Here’s  the  Duke  over  here.” 

“May  I have  the  next  dance,  Jerry?” 
“Why,  say,  Duke,  I feel  rotten,  and 
I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to  leave.  Won’t 
you  look  out  for  Jerry  and  take  her 
back  to  the  hotel?  You’re  a stag,  aren’t 
you?” 

“Why  sure.  Anything  I can  do  for 


you,  old  man.  Fetch  a doctor,  or  help 
you  up  to  the  house,  or  anything  like 
that?” 

“No,  thanks. — ’Night,  Jerry.” 

“Goodnight,  Bill.  Let  me  know  how 
you  are  in  the  morning.” 

“All  right.” 

The  Duke  watched  him  disappear, 
and  then  lost  himself  in  a fit  of  im- 
moderate chuckles. 

“Armand,  I think  you’re  terrible 
laughing  at  the  poor  boy  when  he’s 
sick  that  way.” 

“Pouf,  It’s  nothing.  I know  what’s 
the  matter  with  him.” 

“What?” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  itching  pow- 
der?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  his  talcum  powder  can  was 
full  of  it,  and  he  dosed  himself  up  beau- 
tifully.” 

“Armand,  I think  you’re  awful.  You 
ought  to  be — ” 

“Well,  he  had  it  coming  to  him 
after  that  dirty  trick  he  played  on  me 
the  other  Sunday  when  you  were  up 
here.” 

“That  was  mean. — Armand,  let’s  go 
out  and  sit  in  the  car  a while.” 

“I’m  happy,”  murmured  the  Duke. 
“Score  one  for  the  frosh.” 
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